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III. 


ae eee HE = Patagonia was slow, but 
rT | she was spacious and com- 
fortable, and there was a 
kind of motherly decency in 
her long, nursing rock and 
her rustling, old-fashioned 
gait. It was as if she 
wished not to present her- 
self in port with the splashed eagerness of a 
young creature. We were not numerous 
enough to squeeze each other and yet we were 
not too few to entertain—with that familiar- 
ity and relief which figures and objects acquire 
on the great bare field of the ocean, beneath 
the great bright glass of the sky. I had 
never liked the sea so much before, indeed I 
had never liked it at all; but now I had a 
revelation of how, in a midsummer mood, it 
could please. It was darkly and magni- 
ficently blue and imperturbably quiet—save 
for the great regular swell of its heart-beats, 
the pulse of its life, and there grew to be 
something so agreeable in the sense of float- 
ing there in infinite isolation and leisure that 
it was a positive satisfaction the Patagonia 
was not a racer. One had never thought 
of the sea as the great place of safety, but 
now it came over one that there is no place 
so safe from the land. When it does not 
give you trouble it takes it away—takes 
away letters and telegrams and newspapers 
and visits and duties and efforts, all the 
complications, all the superfluities and 
superstitions that we have stuffed into 
our terrene life. The simple absence of 
the post, when the particular conditions 





enable you to enjoy the great fact by 
which it is produced, becomes in itself a kind 
of bliss, and the clean stage of the deck 
shows you a play that amuses, the personal 
drama of the voyage, the movement and 
interaction, in the strong sea-light, of figures 
that end by representing something—some- 
thing moreover of which the interest is never, 
even in its keenness, too great to suffer you 
to go tosleep. I, at any rate, dozed a great 
deal, lying on my rug with a French novel, 
and when I opened my eyes I generally saw 
Jasper Nettlepoint passing with his mother’s 
protégée on his arm. Somehow at these 
moments, between sleeping and waking, I 
had an inconsequent sense that they were a 
part of the French novel. Perhaps this was 
because I had fallen into the trick, at the 
start, of regarding Grace Mavis almost as a 
married woman, which, as every one knows, 
is the necessary status of the heroine of 
such a work. Every revolution of our 
engine at any rate would contribute to the 
effect of making her one. 

In the saloon, at meals, my neighbour on 
the right was a certain little Mrs. Peck, a 
very short and very round person, whose 
head was enveloped in a “ cloud ” (a cloud of 
dirty white wool) and who promptly let me 
know that she was going to Europe for the 
education of her children. I had already 
perceived (an hour after we left the dock) 
that some energetic step was required in 
their interest, but as we were not in Europe 
yet the business could not be said to have 
begun. The four little Pecks, in the enjoy- 
ment of untrammelled leisure, swarmed about 
the ship as if they had been pirates boarding 
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her, and their mother was as powerless to 
check their license as if she had been gagged 
and stowed away in the hold. They were 
especially to be trusted to run between the 
legs of the stewards when these attendants 
arrived with bowls of soup for the languid 
ladies. Their mother was too busy recounting 
to her fellow-passengers how many years Miss 
Mavis had been engaged. In the blank of a 
marine existence things that are nobody’s 
business very soon become everybody’s, and 
this was just one of those facts that are 
propagated with a mysterious and ridiculous 
rapidity. The whisper that carries them is 
very small, in the great scale of things, of 
air and space and progress, but it is also 
very safe, for there is no compression, no 
sounding-board, to make speakers responsible. 
And then repetition at sea is somehow not 
repetition ; monotony is in the air, the mind 
is flat and everything recurs—the bells, the 
meals, the stewards’ faces, the romp of 
children, the walk, the clothes, the very shoes 
and buttons of passengers taking their 
exercise. These things grow at last so 
insipid that, in comparison, revelations as 
to the personal history of one’s companions 
have a taste, even when one cares little about 
the people. 

Jasper Nettlepoint sat on my left hand 
when he was not up stairs seeing that Miss 
Mavis had her repast comfortably on deck. 
His mother’s place would have been next 
mine had she shown herself, and then that of 
the young lady under her care. The two 
ladies, in other words, would have been be- 
tween us, Jasper marking the limit of the 
party on that side. Miss Mavis was present 
at luncheon the first day, but dinner passed 
without her coming in, and when it was half 
over Jasper remarked that he would go up 
and look after her. 

“Tsn’t that young lady coming—the one 
who was here to lunch?” Mrs. Peck asked 
of me as he left the saloon. 

“ Apparently not. My friend tells me she 
doesn’t like the saloon.” 

“You don’t mean to say she’s sick, do you?” 

“Qh no, not in this weather. But she 
likes to be above.” 

“ And is that gentleman gone up to her?” 

“Yes, she’s under his mother’s care.” 

‘“« And is his mother up there, too?” asked 
Mrs. Peck, whose processes were homely and 
direct. 

“No, she remains in her cabin. People 
have different tastes. Perhaps that’s one 
reason why Miss Mavis doesn’t come to 
table,” I added—* her chaperon not being 
able to accompany her.” 


“ Her chaperon?” 


“Mrs. Nettlepoint—the lady under whose . 


protection she is.” 

“ Protection?” Mrs. Peck stared at me 
a moment, moving some valued morsel in 
her mouth ; then she exclaimed, familiarly, 
“Pshaw!” I was struck with this and I 
was on the point of asking her what she 
meant by it when she continued: “Are we 
not going to see Mrs. Nettlepoint ?” 

“Tamafraid not. She vows that she won't 
stir from her sofa.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Mrs. Peck again. “That's 
quite a disappointment.” 

“ Do you know her then?” 

“No, but I know all about her.” Then 
my companion added—* You don’t mean to 
say she’s any relation?” 

“Do you mean to me?” 

* No, to Grace Mavis.” 

“ None atall. They are very new friends, 
as I happen to know. Then you are ac- 
quainted with our young lady?” I had not 
noticed that any recognition passed between 
them at luncheon. 

“Is she yours toot” asked Mrs, Peck, 
smiling at me. 

“ Ah, when people are in the same boat— 
literally—they belong a little to each other.” 

“That’s so,” said Mrs. Peck. “I don’t 
know Miss Mavis but I know all about her 
—I live opposite to her on Merrimac Avenue. 
I don’t know whether you know that part.” 

“Oh yes—it’s very beautiful.” 

The consequence of this remark was an- 
other “ Pshaw!” But Mrs. Peck went on— 
“When you've lived opposite to people like 
that for a long time you feel as if you were 
acquainted. But she didn’t take it up to- 
day ; she didn’t speak tome. She knows who 
I am as well as she knows her own mother.” 

“ You had better speak to her first—she’s 
shy,” I remarked. 

“Shy ? Why she’s nearly thirty years old. 
I suppose you know where she’s going.” 

“Oh yes—we all take an interest in that.” 

“That young man, I suppose, particu- 
larly.” 

“That young man?” 

“The handsome one, who sits there. 
Didn’t you tell me he is Mrs. Nettlepoint’s 
son?” 

“Oh yes; he acts as her deputy. No 
doubt he does all he can to carry out her 
function.” 

Mrs. Peck was silent a moment. I had 
spoken jocosely, but she received my plea- 
santry with a serious face. “Well, she 


might let him eat his dinner in peace!” she 
presently exclaimed. 
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“Oh, he'll come back!” I said, glancing 
at his place. The repast continued and 
when it was finished I screwed my chair 
round to leave the table. Mrs. Peck per- 
formed the same movement and we quitted 
the saloon together. Outside of it was a 
kind of vestibule, with several seats, from 
which you could descend to the lower cabins 
or mount to the promenade-deck. Mrs. Peck 
appeared to hesitate as to her course and 
then solved the problem by going neither 
way. She dropped upon one of the benches 
and looked up at me. 

“I thought you said he would come back.” 

“Young Nettlepoint? I see he didn’t. 
Miss Mavis then has given him half of her 
dinner.” 

“It’s very kind of her! 
engaged for ages.” 

“Yes, but that will soon be over.” 

“So I suppose—as quick as we land. 
Every one knows it on Merrimac Avenue. 
Every one there takes a great interest in it.” 

“ Ah, of course, a girl like that; she has 
many friends.” 

“ T mean even people who don’t know her.” 

“T see,’ I went on; “she is so handsome 
that she attracts attention, people enter into 
her affairs.” 

“She used to be pretty, but I can’t say I 
think she’s anything remarkable to-day. 
Anyhow, if she attracts attention she ought 
to be all the more careful what she does. 
You had better tell her that.” 

Oh, it’s none of my business ! ” I replied, 
leaving Mrs. Peck and going above. The 
exclamation, I confess, was not perfectly in 
accordance with my feeling, or rather my 
feeling was not perfectly in harmony with 
the exclamation. The very first thing I did 
on reaching the deck was to notice that Miss 
Mavis was pacing it on Jasper Nettlepoint’s 
arm and that whatever beauty she might 
have lost, according to Mrs. Peck’s insinu- 
ation, she still kept enough to make one’s 
eyes follow her. She had put on a kind of 
crimson hood, which was very becoming to 
her and which she wore for the rest of the 
voyage. She walked very well, with long 
steps, and I remember that at this moment 
the ocean had a gentle evening swell which 
made the great ship dip slowly, rhythmically, 
giving a movement that was graceful to 
graceful pedestrians and a more awkward 
one to the awkward. It was the loveliest 
hour of a fine day, the clear early evening, 
with the glow of the sunset in the air and a 
purple colour in the sea. I always thought 
that the waters ploughed by the Homeric 
heroes must have looked like that. I per- 


She has been 


ceived on that particular occasion moreover 
that Grace Mavis would for the rest of the 
voyage be the most visible thing on the ship ; 
the figure that would count most in the com- 
position of groups. She couldn’t help it, poor 
girl ; nature had made her conspicuous—im- 
portant, as the painters say. She paid for it 
by the exposure it brought with it—the 
danger that people would, as I had said to 
Mrs. Peck, enter into her affairs. 

Jasper Nettlepoint went down at certain 
times to see his mother and I watched for 
one of these occasions (on the third day out) 
and took advantage of it to go and sit by 
Miss Mavis. She wore a blue veil drawn 
tightly over her face, so that if the smile 
with which she greeted me was dim I could 
account for it partly by that. 

“Well, we are getting on—we are getting 
on,” I said, cheerfully, looking at the friendly, 
twinkling sea. 

“ Are we going very fast?” 

“ Not fast, but steadily. Ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast—do you know German t” 

“ Well, I’ve studied it—some.” 

“ It will be useful to you over there when 
you travel.” 

“Well yes, if we do. But I don’t suppose 
we shall much. Mr. Nettlepoint says we 
ought,” my interlocutress added in a moment. 

“Ah, of course he thinks so. He has 
been all over the world.” 

“ Yes, he has described some of the places. 
That’s what I should like. I didn’t know I 
should like it so much.” 

“ Like what so much ¢” 

“Going on this way. I could go on for 
ever, for ever and ever.” 

“ Ah, you know it’s not always like this,” 
I rejoined. 

“ Well, it’s better than Boston.” 

“It isn’t so good as Paris,” I said, smiling. 

“Oh, I know all about Paris. There is 
no freshness in that. I feel as if I had 
been there.” 

“You mean you have heard so much 
about it?” 

“Oh yes, nothing else for ten years.” 

I had come to talk with Miss Mavis be- 
cause she was attractive, but I had been 
rather conscious of the absence of a good 
topic, not feeling at liberty to revert to Mr. 
Porterfield. She had not encouraged me, 
when I spoke to her as we were leaving 
Boston, to go on with the history of my 
acquaintance with this gentleman ; and yet 
now, unexpectedly, she appeared to imply 
(it was doubtless one of the disparities 
mentioned by Mrs. Nettlepoint) that he 
might be glanced at without indelicacy. 
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“I see, you mean by letters,” I remarked. 

“T sha’n’t live in a good part. I know 
enough to know that,’ she went on. 

“Dear young lady, there are no bad parts,” 
I answered, smiling. 

“Why, Mr. Nettlepoint says it’s horrid.” 

“Tt’s horrid?” 

“Up there in the Batignolles. 
than Merrimac Avenue.” 

“ Worse—in what way?” 

“Why, even less where the nice people 
live.” 

“He oughtn’t to say that,” I returned. 
“Don’t you call Mr. Porterfield a nice 
person?” I ventured to subjoin. 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference.” 
She rested her eyes on me a moment through 
her veil, the texture of which gave them a 
suffused prettiness. “Do you know him 
very well?” she asked. 

“Mr. Porterfield?” 

“ No, Mr. Nettlepoint.” 

“Ah, very little. He’s a good deal 
younger than I.” 

She was silent a moment ; after which she 
said : “ He’s younger than me, too.” I know 
not what drollery there was in this but it 
was unexpected and it made me laugh. 
Neither do I know whether Miss Mavis took 
offence at my laughter, though I remember 
thinking at the moment with compunction 
that it had brought a certain colour to her 
cheek. At all events she got up, gathering 


It’s worse 


her shawl and her booksinto herarm, “I’m 
going down—I’m tired.” 

“Tired of me, I’m afraid.” 

“No, not yet.” 

“T’m like you,” I pursued. “I should 


like it to go on and on.” 

She had begun to walk along the deck to 
the companion-way and I went with her. 
“Oh, no, I shouldn’t, after all!” 

I had taken her shawl from her to carry 
it, but at the top of the steps that led down 
to the cabins I had to give it back. ‘“ Your 
mother would be glad if she could know,” I 
observed as we parted. 

“If she could know ?” 

“ How well you are getting on. 
good Mrs. Allen.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! She made me 
come, she pushed me off.” And almost as if 
not to say more she went quickly below. 

I paid Mrs. Nettlepoint a morning visit 
after luncheon and another in the evening, 
before she “turned in.” That same day, in 
the evening, she said to me suddenly, “ Do 
you know what I have done? I have asked 
Jasper.” 

“ Asked him what?” 


And that 
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“ Why, if she asked him, you know.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You do perfectly. If that girl really 
asked him—on the baleony—to sail with us.” 

“My dear friend, do you suppose that if 
she did he would tell you?” 

“That’s just what he says. 
she didn’t.” 

“And do you consider the statement 
valuable?” I asked, laughing out. “You 
had better ask Miss Gracie herself.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint stared. “I couldn’t do 
that.” 

“Incomparable friend, I am only joking. 
What does it signify now?” 

“IT thought you thought everything signi- 
fied. You were so full of signification !” 

“Yes, but we are further out now, and 
somehow in mid-ocean everything becomes 
absolute.” 

“What else can he do with decency?” 
Mrs. Nettlepoint went on. “If, as my son, 
he were never to speak to’ her it would be 
very rude and you would think that stranger 
still. Then you would do what he does, and 
where would be the difference t” 

“How do you know what he does? I 
haven’t mentioned him for twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Why, she told me herself; she came in 
this afternoon.” 

“What an odd thing to tell you!” 1 ex- 
claimed. 

“ Not as she says it. She says he’s full of 
attention, perfectly devoted—looks after 
her all the while. She seems to want me to 
know it, so that I may commend him for it.” 

“That’s charming; it shows her good 
conscience.” 

“ Yes, or her great cleverness.” 

Something in the tone in which Mrs. 
Nettlepoint said this caused me to exclaim in 
real surprise, “Why, what do you suppose 
she has in her mind?” 

“To get hold of him, to make him go so 
far that he can’t retreat, to marry him, 
perhaps.” 

“To marry him? And what will she do 
with Mr. Porterfield ?” 

“ She'll ask me just to explain to him—or 
perhaps you.” 

“Yes, as an old friend!” I replied, laugh- 
ing. But I asked more seriously, “Do you 
see Jasper caught like that?” 

“Well, he’s only a boy—he’s younger at 
least than she.” 

“‘ Precisely ; she regards him as a child.” 

“ As a child?” 

“ She remarked to me herself to-day that 
he is so much younger.” 


But he says 
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Mrs. Nettlepoint stared. “ Does she talk 
of it with you? That shows she has a plan, 
that she has thought it over!” 

I have sufficiently betrayed that I deemed 
Grace Mavis a singular girl, but I was far 
from judging her capable of laying a trap for 
our young companion. Moreover my read- 
ing of Jasper was not in the least that he 
was catchablo—could be made to do a thing 
if he didn’t want to do it. Of course it was 
not impossible that he might be inclined, 
that he might take it (or already have taken 
it) into his head to marry Miss Mavis ; but 
to believe this I should require still more 
proof than his always being with her. He 
wanted at most to marry her for the voyage. 
“If you have questioned him perhaps you 
have tried to make him feel responsible,” I 
said to his mother. 

“ A little, but it’s very difficult. Inter- 
ference makes him perverse. One has to go 
gently. Besides, it’s too absurd—think of 
her age. If she can’t take care of herself!” 
cried Mrs. Nettlepoint. 

“Yes, let us keep thinking of her age, 
though it’s not so prodigious. And if things 
get very bad you have one resource left,” 
I added. 

“ What is that ?” 

“ You can go up stairs. 

“Ah, never never! If it takes that to 
save her she must be lost. Besides, what 
good would it do? If I were to go up she 
could come down here.” 

“Yes, but you could keep Jasper with 

ou.” 

“Could I?” Mrs. Nettlepoint demanded, 
in the manner of a woman who knew her son. 

In the saloon the next day, after dinner, 
over the red cloth of the tables, beneath the 
swinging lamps and the racks of tumblers, 
decanters and wine-glasses, we sat down to 
whist, Mrs. Peck, among others, taking a 
hand in the game. She played very badly 
and talked too much, and when the rubber 
was over assuaged her discomfiture (though 
not mine—we had been partners) with a 
Welsh rabbit and a tumbler of something 
hot. We had done with the cards, but while 
she waited for this refreshment she sat with 
her elbows on the table shuffling a pack. 

“She hasn’t spoken to me yet—she won’t 
do it,” she remarked in a moment. 

“Ts it possible there is any one on the ship 
who hasn’t spoken to you?” 

“Not that girl—she knows too well!” 
Mrs. Peck looked round our little circle with 
a smile of intelligence—she had familiar, 
communicative eyes. Several of our company 
had assembled, according to the wont, the 
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last thing in the evening, of those who are 
cheerful at sea, for the consumption of grilled 
sardines and devilled bones. 

“ What then does she know?” 

“Oh, she knows that I know.” 

“ Well, we know what Mrs. Peck knows,” 
one of the ladies of the group observed to 
me, with an air of privilege. 

“ Well, you wouldn’t know if I hadn’t told 
you— from the way she acts,” said Mrs, 
Peck, with a small laugh. 

“She is going out to a gentleman who 
lives over there—he’s waiting there to marry 
her,” the other lady went on, in the tone of 
authentic information. I remember that her 
name was Mrs. Gotch and that her mouth 
looked always as if she were whistling. 

“Oh, he knows—I’ve told him,” said 
Mrs. Peck. 

“ Well, I presume every one knows,” Mrs. 
Gotch reflected. 

“ Dear madam, is it every one’s business?” 
I asked. 

“Why, don’t you think it’s a peculiar way 
to act?” Mrs. Gotch was evidently surprised 
at my little protest. 

“Why, it’s right there—straight in front 
of you, like a play at the theatre—as if you 
had paid to see it.” said Mrs. Peck. “If 
you don’t call it publice-———!” 

“ Aren’t you mixing things up? What do 
you call public ?” 

“Why, the way they go on. 
there now.” 

“They cuddle up there half the night,” 
said Mrs. Gotch. “I don’t know when they 
come down. Any hour you like—when all 
the lights are out they are up there still.” 

“Oh, you can’t tire them out. They don’t 
want relief—like the watch!” laughed one 
of the gentlemen. 

“Well, if they enjoy each other's society 
what’s the harm!” anotherasked. “They'd 
do just the same on land.” 

“They wouldn’t do it in the public streets, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Peck. “And they 
wouldn’t do it if Mr. Porterfield was round!” 

“Tsn’t that just where your confusion 
comes in?’’ I inquired. “ It’s public enough 
that Miss Mavis and Mr. Nettlepoint are 
always together, but it isn’t in the least 
public that she is going to be married.” 

“Why, how can you say—when the very 
sailors know it! The captain knows it and 
all the officers know it ; they see them there 
—especially at night, when they’re sailing 
the ship.” 

“T thought there was some rule——” said 
Mrs. Gotch. 

“ Well, there is—that you've got to behave 


They are up 
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yourself,” Mrs. Peck rejoined. “So the 
captain told me—he said they have some 
rule. He said they have to have, when 
people are too demonstrative.” 

“Too demonstrative t” 

“When they attract so much attention.” 

« Ah, it’s we who attract the attention— 
by talking about what doesn’t concern. us 
and about what we really don’t know,” I 
ventured to declare. 

“She said the captain said he would tell 
on her as soon as we arrive,’ Mrs. Gotch 
interposed. 

“ She said—?” I repeated, bewildered. 

“Well, he did say so, that he would think 
it his duty to inform Mr. Porterfield, when 
he comes on to meet her—if they keep it up 
in the same way,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“Oh, they'll keep it up, don’t. you fear 
one of the gentlemen exclaimed. 

“Dear lady, the captain is laughing at 
you.” 

“Wo, he ain’t —he’s right down scandalised. 
He says he regards us all as a real family and 
wants the family to be properly behaved.” 
I could see Mrs. Peck was irritated by my 
controversial tone: she challenged me with 
considerable spirit. ‘ How can you say I 
don’t know it when all the street knows it 
and has known it for years—for years and 
years?’ She spoke as if the girl had been 
engaged at least for twenty. ‘‘ What is she 
going out for, if not to marry him?” 

“Perhaps she is going to see how he 
looks,” suggested one of the gentlemen. 

“ He’d look queer—if he knew.” 

“Well, I guess he'll know,” said Mrs. 
Gotch. 

“She'd tell him herself—she wouldn’t be 
afraid,” the gentleman went on. 

“Well, she might as well kill him. He'll 
jump overboard.” 

“Jump overboard?” cried Mrs. Gotch, as 
if she hoped then that Mr. Porterfield would 
be told. 

“He has just been waiting for this—for 
years,” said Mrs. Peck. 

“Do you happen to know him?” I in 
quired. 

Mrs. Peck hesitated a moment. “No, but 
I know alady who does. Are you going up?” 

I had risen from my place—I had not 
ordered supper. “I’m going to take a 
turn before going to bed.” 

“ Well then, you'll see!” 

Outside the saloon I hesitated, for Mrs. 
Peck’s admonition made me feel for a moment 
that if I ascended to the deck I should have 
entered in a manner into her little con- 
spiracy. But the night was so warm and 
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splendid that I had been intending to smoke 
a cigar in the air before going below, and I 
did not see why I should deprive myself of 
this pleasure in order to seem not to mind 
Mrs. Peck. I went up and saw a few figures 
sitting or moving about in the darkness. The 
ocean looked black and small, as it is apt to 
do at night, and the long mass of the ship, 
with its vague dim wings, seemed to take up 
a great part of it. There were more stars 
than one saw on land and the heavens 
struck one more than ever as larger than 
the earth. Grace Mavis and her companion 
were not, so far as I perceived at first, among 
the few passengers who were lingering late, 
and I was glad, because I hated to hear her 
talked about in the manner of the gossips I had 
left at supper. I wished there had been some 
way to prevent it, but I could think of no way 
but to recommend her privately to change her 
habits. That would be a very delicate busi- 
ness and perhaps it would be better to begin 
with Jasper, though that would be delicate 
too. At any rate one might let him know, 
in a very friendly spirit, to how much remark 
he exposed the young lady, leaving this reve- 
lation to work its way upon him. Unfor- 
tunately I could not altogether believe that 
the pair were unconscious of the observation 
and the opinion of the passengers. They 
were not a boy and a girl ; they had a certain 
social perspective in their eye. I was not very 
clear as to the details of that behaviour which 
had made them (according to the version of 
my good friends in the saloon) a scandal to 
the ship, for though I looked at them a good 
deal I evidently had not looked at them so 
continuously and so hungrily as Mrs. Peck. 
Nevertheless the probability was that they 
knew what was thought of them—what 
naturally would be—and simply didn’t care. 
That made Miss Mavis out rather cynical 
and even a little immodest ; and yet, some- 
how, if she had such qualities I did not dis- 
like her for them. I don’t know what strange, 
secret excuses I found for her. I presently 
indeed encountered a need for them on the 
spot, for just as I was on the point of going 
below again, after several restless turns and 
(within the limit where smoking was allowed) 
as many puffs at a cigar as I cared 
for, I became aware that a couple of figures 
were seated behind one of the lifeboats that 
rested on the deck. They were so placed as 
to be visible only to a person going close to 
the rail and peering a little sidewise. I don’t 
think I peered, but as I stood a moment 
beside the rail my eye was attracted by a 
dusky object which protruded beyond the 
boat and which, as I saw at a second glance, 
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was the tail of a lady’s dress. I bent for- 
ward an instant but even then I saw very 
little more ; that scarcely mattered however, 
for I took for granted on the spot that the 
persons concealed in so snug a corner were 
Jasper Nettlepoint and Mr. Porterfield’s in- 
tended, Concealed was the word, and I 
thought it a real pity; there was bad taste 
in it. I immediately turned away and the 
next moment I found myself face to face 
with the captain of the ship. I had already 
had some conversation with him (he had been 
so good as to invite me, as he had invited 
Mrs. Nettlepoint and her son and the young 
lady travelling with them, and also Mrs. 
Peck, to sit at his table) and had observed 
with pleasure that he had the art, not 
universal on the Atlantic liners, of mingling 
urbanity with seamanship. 

“They don’t waste much time—your 
friends in there,” he said, nodding in the 
direction in which he had seen me looking. 

“ Ah well, they haven’t much to lose.” 

“That’s what I mean. I’m told she hasn’t.” 

I wanted to say something exculpatory 
but I scarcely knew what note to strike. I 
could only look vaguely about me at the starry 
darkness and the sea that seemed to sleep. 
“Well, with these splendid nights, this per- 
fection of weather, people are beguiled* into 
late hours,” 

“Yes. We want a nice little blow,” the 
captain said. 

“A nice little blow?” 

“That would clear the decks !” 

The captain was a little dry and he went 
about his business. He had made me un- 
easy and instead of going below I walked a 
few steps more. The other walkers dropped 
off pair by pair (they were all men) till at 
last I was alone. Then, after a little, I 
quitted the field. Jasper and his companion 
were still behind their lifeboat. Personally 
I greatly preferred good weather, but as I 
went down I found myself vaguely wishing, in 
the interest of I scarcely knew what, unless 
of decorum, that we might have half a gale. 

Miss Mavis turned out, in sea-phrase, early ; 
for the next morning I saw her come up only 
a little while after I had finished my break- 
fast, a ceremony over which I contrived not 
to dawdle. She was alone and Jasper 
Nettlepoint, by a rare accident, was not on 
deck to help her. I went to meet her (she 
was encumbered as usual with her shawl, her 
sun-umbrella and a book) and laid my hands 
on her chair, placing it near the stern of the 
ship, where she liked best to be. But I pro- 

to her to walk a little before she sat 
down and she took my arm after I had put 


her accessories into the chair. The deck was 
clear at that hour and the morning light was 
gay ; one got a sort of exhilarated impression 
of fair conditions and an absence of hindratice. 
I forget what we spoke of first, but it was 
because I felt these things pleasantly, and 
not to torment my companion nor to test 
her, that I could not help exclaiming cheer- 
fully, after a moment as I have mentioned 
having done the first day, “ Well, we are 
getting on, we are getting on!” 

“Oh yes, I count every hour.” 

“The last days always go quicker,” I said, 
“and the last hours —” 

“* Well, the last hours?” she asked ; for I 
had instinctively checked myself. 

“ Oh, one is so glad then that it is almost 
the same as if one had arrived. But we 
ought to be grateful when the elements have 
been so kind to us,” I added. “I hope you 
will have enjoyed the voyage.” 

She hesitated a moment, then she said, 
“ Yes, much more than I expected.” 

. “Did you think it would be very bad?” 

“ Horrible, horrible !” 

The tone of these words was strange but 
I had not much time to reflect upon it, for 
turning round at that moment I saw Jasper 
Nettlepoint come towards us. He was 
separated from us by the expanse of the 
white deck and I could not help looking at 
him from head to foot as he drew nearer. I 
know not what rendered me on this occasion 
particularly sensitive to the impression, but 
it seemed to me that I saw him as I had never 
seen him before—saw him inside and out, in 
the intense sea-light, in his personal, his 
moral totality. It was a sort of little reve- 
lation ; it only lasted a moment but it had a 
simplifying, certifying effect. He was in- 
trinsically a pleasing apparition, with his 
handsome young face and a certain absence 
of compromise in his personal arrangements 
which, more than any one I have ever seen, 
he managed to exhibit on shipboard. He 
sacrificed not at all to the laxity of the laws 
of the toilet which is the fashion there and 
was always freshly as well as suitably dressed. 
This gave him a kind of practical, successful 
air, as of a young man who would come best 
out of any predicament. I expected to feel 
my companion’s hand loosen itself on my arm 
as a sort of sign that now she must go to him, 
and was almost surprised she did not drop 
me. We stopped as we met and Jasper bade 
us a friendly good-morning. Of course the 
remark was not slow to be made that we 
had another lovely day, which led him to 
exclaim, in the manner of one to whom 
criticism came easily, “ Yes, but with this 
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sort of thing consider what one of the others 
would do!” 

“One of the other ships?” 

“We should be there now, or at any rate 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well thea, I’m glad it isn’t one of the 
others,” I said, smiling at the young lady on 
my arm. My remark offered her a chance 
to say something appreciative and gave him 
one even more ; but neither Jasper nor Grace 
Mavis took advantage of the opportunity. 
What they did do, I perceived, was to look 
at each other for an instant ; after which 
Miss Mavis turned her eyes silently to the 
sea. She made no movement and uttered 
no word, contriving to give me the sense that 
she had all at once become perfectly passive, 
that she somehow declined responsibility. 
We remained standing there with Jasper in 
front of us, and if the touch of her arm did 
not suggest that I should give her up neither 
did it intimate that we had better pass on. 
I had no idea of giving her up, albeit one 
of the things that I seemed to discover just 
then in Jasper’s aspect was a kind of imper- 
turbable implication that she was his property. 
His eye met mine for a moment and it was 
exactly as if he had said to me, “I know 
what you think, but I don’t care a rap.” 
What I really thought was that he was 
selfish beyond the limits: that was the sub- 
stance of my little revelation. Youth is 
almost always selfish, just as it is almost 
always conceited, and, after all, when it is 
combined with health and good parts, good 
looks and good spirits, it has a right to be, 
and I easily forgive it if it be really youth. 
Still it is a question of degree, and what 
stuck out of Jasper Nettlepoint (if one felt 
that sort of thing) was that his egotism had 
a hardness, his love of his own way an avidity. 
These elements were jaunty and prosperous, 
they were accustomed to triumph. He was 
fond, very fond, of women; they were 
necessary to him and that was in his type ; 
but he was not in the least in love with 
Grace Mavis. Among the reflections I 
quickly made this was the one that was most 
to the point. There was a kind of awkward- 
ness, after a minute, in the way we were 
planted there, though the apprehension of it 
was doubtless not in the least with him. 

“ How is your mother this morning?”’ I 
asked. 

“You had better go down and see.” 

“ Not till Miss Mavis is tired of me.” 

She said nothing to this and I made her 
walk again. For some minutes she remained 
silent ; then, rather unexpectedly, she began : 
“T’ve seen you talking to that lady who sits 


at our table—the one who has so many 
children.” 

“ Mrs, Peck? Oh yes, I have talked with 
her.” 

“ Do you know her very well?” 

“Only as one knows people at sea. An 
acquaintance makes itself. It doesn’t mean 
very much.” 

“She doesn’t speak to me—she might if 
she wanted.” 

“That's just what she says of you—that 
you might speak to her.” 

“ Oh, if she’s waiting for that——-!” said 
my companion, with a laugh. Then she 
added—*“ She lives in our street, nearly 
opposite.” 

“ Precisely. That’s the reason why she 
thinks you might speak ; she has seen you so 
often and seems to know so much about you.” 

“ What does she know about me?” 

“ Ah, you must ask her—I can’t tell you!” 

“T don’t care what she knows,” said my 
young lady. After a moment she went on— 
“She must have seen that I’m not very 
sociable.” And then—“‘ What are you 
laughing at?” 

My laughter was for an instant irrepres- 
sible—there was something so droll in the 
way she had said that. 

“ Well, you are not sociable and yet you 
are. Mrs. Peck is, at any rate, and thought 
that ought to make it easy for you to enter 
into conversation with her.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for her conversation—I 
know what it amounts to.” I made no re- 
joinder—I scarcely knew what rejoinder to 
make—and the girl went on, “I know what 
she thinks and I know what she says.” 
Still I was silent but the hext moment I saw 
that my delicacy had been wasted, for Miss 
Mavis asked, “ Does she make out that she 
knows Mr. Porterfield?” 

“No, she only says that she knows a lady 
who knows him.” 

“Yes, I know—Mrs. Jeremie. Mrs. 
Jeremie’san idiot !’’ I was not in a position 
to controvert this and presently my young 
lady said she would sit down. I left her in 
her chair—I saw that she preferred it—and 
wandered to a distance. A few minutes later 
I met Jasper again and he stopped of his 
own accord and said to me— 

“We shall be in about six in the evening, 
on the eleventh day—they promise it.” 

“Tf nothing happens, of course.” 

“ Well, what’s going to happen?” 

“That’s just what I’m wondering!” And 
I turned away and went below with the 
foolish but innocent satisfaction of thinking 
that I had mystified him. 
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The English Fllustrated Magazine. 


Prospectus for the Year 1888-1889. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 


JN setting forth some of the special features of 
interest that have been provided for the new 
year the Editor of The English $llustrated 
Magazine has also the pleasure of announcing 


one or two changes of permanent interest to 








the Subscribers. 


Of these the most important is the enlargement which it 


has been decided to effect in the size of the Magazine. 


When it was originally started six years ago this subject 
received the most careful consideration, and it was then felt 
that, having regard to the number and character of the illus- 
trations as well as to the literary quality of the text, the 
limit of sixty-four pages could not safely be exceeded. The 
steadily increasing popularity of the magazine justifies the 
Editor in the belief that in both departments the promise 


of the earlier numbers has been fully maintained ; nor is there 
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any intention of departing in the future from the liberal 
policy which has already won for the magazine so large a 


measure of success in the past. 


The artistic character of the Enetish ILLustratep will be 
maintained at the same level as heretofore, and it is due to 
the steady encouragement which his efforts in this direction 
have received at the hands of the public that the Editor 
is now empowered to announce a_ substantial addition to 


the pages of the magazine. 
g 


Henceforth the monthly number will consist of seventy 
pages, and as an additional feature the frontispiece will be 
printed separately on thicker paper specially selected with the 
view of doing the fullest justice to the finer examples of the 
engraver’s art. 

The price of the magazine will continue as before at 6d. 


With the increased space at his disposal the Editor looks 
forward to a further development of the purely literary portions 
of the magazine, and more particularly to the enlargement of 
the department devoted to fiction. Besides the monthly in- 
stalment of the annual novel, each number will contain an 
independent story or a part of a shorter serial. 

The chief feature in this department for the new year will 
consist of 


A New Story 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” &c., &c. 


ENTITLED 


SANT ILARIO. 
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The October number will also contain the first part of a new 


story of romantic adventure by 


J. STANLEY WEYMAN, 
ENTITLED 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF; 


and the Editor has made arrangements for the publication 
during the year of stories by A. Paterson, author of “I'll tell 
thee, Dick,” W. E. Norris, B. L. Farsgon, D. Curistie 
Murray, and other well-known writers. 

Among the illustrated papers the Editor has arranged to 


continue the publication of the interesting series of articles on 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES 
BY 
MISS ELIZABETH BALCH, 


the earlier numbers of which have already attracted much attention 
both here and in America. These papers are in all cases published 
under the approval and with the assistance of the owners of 
the houses described, who in many cases have given authority 
for the reproduction of pictures of historical interest that have 
never before been engraved. 

Among engravings to be published during the year will be 
found reproductions from the works of Mr. E. Burne Jonss, 
A.R.A., Srrk Jonn Miitiats, Bart., R.A., J. E. Hopeson, R.A., 
James Sant, R.A., C. E. Pervuermi, H. Macattum, Herperr 
Rartton, G. L. Seymour, &e., &c. 

To an early number of the magazine Mr. HucnH Tomson 
will contribute a series of drawings suggested by Isaac WaLTon’s 
“ Complete Angler.” 
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The following are among the articles already arranged for :— 
MOATED HOUSES. 
With Illustrations by G. L. Seymour. 
JOHN HOPPNER. 
By WaLtTeR ARMSTRONG. 
ON TWO SHORES. 
By WiItLiam SIME. 
With Illustrations by G. L. Seymour. 
GWALIOR. 
By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
By J. E. Hopeson, R.A. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


MORTE D’'ARTHUR. 
With Ilustrations by Henry Ry.ranp. 
LEEDS. 
By W. P. Bytes. 

With Illustrations by T. C. Farrer. 
WITH THE CANNIBALS OF NEW GUINEA. 
By Hume Nisser. 

THE STAGE HISTORY OF MACBETH. 
By Wittiam ArcHER and R. W. Lowe. 
A RAMBLE IN NORMANDY. 
With Illustrations by H. Rarton. 


*.* Single Numbers 6d., by Post 8d. Yearly Subscription, 
including Double Number, and Postage, 8s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


Richard ‘Clay and Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 
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“T don’t know what to do, and you 
must help me,’ Mrs. Nettlepoint said to 
me that evening, as soon as I went in to 
see her. 

“Tl do what I can—but what’s the 
matter 1” 

“ She has been crying here and going on— 
she has quite upset me.” 

“Crying? She doesn’t look like that.” 

“Exactly, and that’s what startled me. 
She came in to see me this afternoon, as she 
has done before, and we talked about the 
weather and the run of the ship and the 
manners of the stewardess and little dreari- 
nesses like that, and then suddenly, in 
the midst of it, as she sat there, apropos of 
nothing, she burst into tears. I asked her 
what ailed her and tried to comfort her, but 
she didn’t explain ; she only said it was no- 
thing, the effect of the sea, of leaving home. 
I asked her if it had anything to do with her 
prospects, with her marriage, whether she 
found as that drew near that her heart was 
not in it; I told her that she mustn’t be 
nervous, that I could enter into that—in 
short I said what-I could. All that she re- 
plied was that she was nervous, very nervous, 
but that it was already over ; and ‘then she 
jumped up and kissed me and went away. 
Does she look as if she had been crying?” 
Mrs. Nettlepoint asked. 

“ How can [ tell, when she never quits 
that beastly veil? It’s as if she were 
ashamed to show her face.” 


“She’s keeping it for Liverpool. But I 
don’t like such incidents,” said Mrs. 
Nettlepoint. “I shall go up stairs.” 


“ And is that where you want me to help 
you?” 

“Oh, your arm and that sort of thing, 
yes. But something more. I feel as if 
something were going to happen.” 

“That’s exactly what I said to Jasper this 
morning.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“‘ He only looked innocent, as if he thought 
I meant a fog or a storm.” 

“Heaven forbid—it isn’t that! I shall 
never be good-natured again,” Mrs. Nettle- 
point went on ; “never have a girl put upon 
me that way. You always pay for it—there 
are always horrid complications. What lam 
afraid of is after we get there. She'll throw 
up her engagement ; there will be dreadful 
scenes ; I shall be mixed up with them and 
have to look after her and keep her with me. 
I shall have to stay there with her till she 
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can be sent back or even take her up to 
London. Voyez-vous ca?” 

I listened. respectfully to this and then 
I said: “ You are afraid of your son.” 

“ Afraid of him?” 

“There are things you might say to him— 
and with your manner; because you have 
one when you choose.” 

“Very likely, but what is my manner to 
his? Besides, I have said everything to 
him. That is I have said the great thing, 
that he is making her immensely talked 
about.” 

“ And of course in answer to that he has 
asked you how you know and you have told 
him I have told you.” 

“T had to; and he says it’s none of your 
business,” 

“IT wish he would say that to my face.” 

“ He'll do so perfectly, if you give him a 
chance. That’s where you can help me. 
Quarrel with him—he’s rather good at a 
quarrel, and that will divert him and draw 
him off.” 

“Then I’m ready to discuss the matter 
with him for the rest of the voyage.” 

“Very well; I count on you. But he'll 
ask you, as he asks me, what the deuce you 
want him to do.” 

“To go to bed,” I replied, laughing. 

“ Oh, it isn’t a joke.” 

“ That’s exactly what I told you at first.” 

“ Yes, but don’t exult ; I hate people who 
exult. Jasper wants to know why heshould 
mind her being talked about if she doesn’t 
mind it herself.” 

“T’ll tell him why,” I replied; and Mrs 
Nettlepoint said she should be exceedingly 
obliged to me and repeated that she would 
come up stairs. 

I looked for Jasper above that same even- 
ing, but circumstances did riot favour my 
quest. I found him—that is I discovered 
that he was again ensconced behind the life- 
boat with Miss Mavis; but there was a 
needless violence in breaking into their com- 
munion and I put off our interview till the 
next day. Then I took the first opportunity, 
at breakfast, to make sure of it. He was in 
the saloon when I went in and was preparing 
to leave the table; but I stopped him and 
asked if he would give me a quarter of an 
hour on deck a little later—there was 
something particular I wanted to say to him. 
He said, “ Oh yes, if you like,” with just a 
visible surprise but no look of an uncomfort- 
able consciousness. When I had finished 
my breakfast I found him smoking on the 
forward-deck and I immediately began: “1 
am going to say something that you won’t 
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at all like ; to ask you a question that you 
will think impertinent.” 

“Impertinent? that’s bad.” 

“Tama good deal older than you and I 
am a friend—of many years—of your 
mother. There’s nothing I like less than to 
be meddlesome, but I think these things give 
me a certain right—a sort of privilege. For 
the rest, my inquiry will speak for itself.” 

“Why so many preliminaries!” the young 
man asked, smiling. 

We looked into each other’s eyes a moment. 
What indeed was his mother’s manner—her 
best manner—compared with his? “ Are 
you prepared to be responsible ¢” 

“To yout” 

“ Dear no—to the young lady herself. 1 
am speaking of course of Miss Mavis.” 

“ Ah yes, my mother tells me you have 
her greatly on your mind.” 

“So has your mother herself—now.” 

“She is so good as to say so—to oblige 

ou.” 

“She would oblige me a great deal more by 
reassuring me. I am aware that you know I 
have told her that Miss Mavis is greatly 
talked about.” 

“Yes, but what on earth does it matter?” 

“ It matters as a sign.” 

“ A sign of what?” 

“That she is in a false position.” 

Jasper puffed his cigar, with his eyes on the 
horizon. “I don’t know whether it’s your 
business, what you are attempting to discuss ; 
but it really appears to me it is none of mine. 
What have I to do with the tattle with which 
a pack of old women console themselves for 
not being sea-sick ?” 

“ Do you call it tattle that Miss Mavis is in 
love with you?” 

** Absolute.” 

“Then you are very ungrateful. The tattle 
of a pack of old women has this importance, 
that she suspects or knows that it exists and 
that nice girls are for the most part very sen- 
sitive to that sort of thing. To be prepared 
not to heed it in this case she must have a 
reason, and the reason must be the one I 
have taken the liberty to call your attention 
to.” 

“In love with me in six days, just like 
that?” said Jasper, smoking. 

“There is no accounting for tastes and six 
days at sea are equivalent to sixty on land. I 
don’t want to make you too proud. Of course 
if you recognise your responsibility it’s all 
right and I have nothing to say.” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” 
went on. 

“Surely you ought to have thought of that 


Jasper 
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by this time. She’s engaged to be married 
and the gentleman she is engaged to is to 
meet her at Liverpool. The whole ship knows 
it (I didn’t tell them !) and the whole ship is 
watching her. It’s impertinent if you like, 
just as I am, but we make a little world here 
together and we can’t blink its conditions. 
What I ask you is whether you are prepared 
to allow her to give up the gentleman 1 have 
just mentioned for your sake.” 

“ For my sake?” 

“To marry her if she breaks with him.” 

Jasper turned his eyes from the horizon to 
my own and I found a strange expression in 
them. “Has Miss Mavis commissioned you 
to make this inquiry ¢” 

“‘ Never in the world.” 

“ Well then, I don’t understand it.” 

“It isn’t from another I make it. 
come from yourself—to yourself.” 

“ Lord, you must think I lead myself a life ! 
That's a question the young lady may put to 
me any moment that it pleases her.” 

“Let me then express the hope that she 
will! But what will you answer?” 

“ My dear sir, it seems to me that in spite 
of all the titles you have enumerated you 
have no reason to expect I will tell you.” He 
turned away and I exclaimed, sincerely, 
“Poor girl!” At this he faced me again 
and, looking at me from head to foot, de- 
manded : ‘“‘ What is it you want me to do?” 

“IT told your mother that you ought to go 
to bed.” 

“‘ You had better do that yourself!” 

This time he walked off and I reflected 
rather dolefully that the only clear result of 
my experiment would probably have been to 
make it vivid to him that she was in love with 
him. Mrs. Nettlepoint came up as she had 
announced, but the day was half over ; it was 
nearly three o'clock. She was accompanied 
by her son, who established her on deck, 
arranged her chair and her shawls, saw that 
she was protected from sun and wind and for 
an hour was very properly attentive. While 
this went on Grace Mavis was not visible, 
nor did she reappear during the whole after- 
noon. I had not observed that she had as yet 
been absent from the deck for so long a period. 
Jasper went away, but he came back at in- 
tervals to see how his mother got on, and 
when she asked him where Miss Mavis was 
he said he had not the least idea. Isat with 
Mrs. Nettlepoint at her particular request ; 
she told me she knew that.if I left her Mrs. 
Peck and Mrs. Gotch would come to speak to 
her. She was flurried and fatigued at hav- 


Let it 


ing to make an effort, and I think that Grace 
Mavis’s choosing this occasion for retirement 
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suggested to her a little that she had been 
made a fool of. She remarked that the girl’s 
not being there showed her complete want of 
breeding and that she was really very good 
to have put herself out for her so; she was 
just simply underbred and that was the end 
of it. I could see that Mrs. Nettlepoint’s 
advent quickened the speculative activity of 
the other ladies ; they watched her from the 
opposite side of the deck, keeping their eyes 
fixed on her very much as the man at the wheel 
kept his on the course of the ship. Mrs. 
Peck plainly meditated an approach, and it 
was from this danger that Mrs, Nettlepoint 
averted her face. 

“It’s just as we said,” she remarked to me 
as we sat there. “It is like the bucket in 
the well. When I come up that girl goes 
down.” 

“Yes, but you've succeeded, since Jasper 
remains here.” 

“Remains? I don’t see him.” 

“ He comes and goes—it’s the same thing.” 

**He goes more than he comes. But n'en 
parlons plus, 1 haven't gained anything. I 
don’t admire the sea at all—what is it but a 
big stupid reservoir? I sha’n’t come upagain.” 

“T have an idea she'll stay in her cabin 
now,” I said. ‘She tells me she has one to 
herself.” Mrs. Nettlepoint replied that she 
might do as she liked, and I repeated to her 
the little conversation I had had with Jasper. 

She listened with interest, but “ Marry 
her? mercy!” she exclaimed. “I like the 
manner you give my son away.” 

“You wouldn’t accept that ?” 

“‘ Never in the world.” 

“Then I don’t understand your position.” 

“Good heavens, I have none! It isn’t 
a position to be bored to death.” 

“ You wouldn’t accept it even in the case I 
put to him—that of her believing she had 
been encouraged to throw over poor Porter- 
field ?” 

“ Not even—not even. Who knows what 
she believes 1” 

“Then you do exactly what I said you 
would—you show me a fine example of 
maternal immorality.” 

“ Maternal fiddlesticks! It was she began 
it.” 

“Then why did you come up to-day ?” 

“To keep you quiet.” 

Mrs. Nettlepoint’s dinner was served on 
deck but I went into the saloon. Jasper was 
there but not Grace Mavis, as I had half ex- 


pected. I asked him what had become of her, . 


if she were ill (he must have thought I had 
an ignoble pertinacity), and he replied that he 
knew nothing whatever about her. Mrs. 
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Peck talked to me about Mrs. Nettlepoint 
and said it had been a great interest to her to 
see her; only it was a pity she didn’t seem 
more sociable. To thisI replied that she had 
to beg to be excused—she was not well. 

“ You don’t mean tosay she’s sick, on this 
pond ¢” 

“‘No, she’s unwell in another way.” 

“T guess I know the way!” Mrs. Peck 
laughed. And then she added, “I suppose 
she came up to look after her charge.” 

“Her charge?” 

“ Why, Miss Mavis. We've talked enough 
about that.” 

“Quite enough. I don’t know what that 
had to do with it. Miss Mavis hasn’t been 
there to-day.” 

“Oh, it goes on all the same.” 

“It on?” 

“ Well, it’s too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Well, you'll see. There'll be a row.” 

This was not comforting but I did not 
repeat it above. Mrs. Nettlepoint returned 
early to her. cabin, professing herself much 
tired. I know not what “went on,” but 
Grace Mavis continued not toshow. I went 
in late, to bid Mrs. Nettlepoint good-night, 
and learned from her that the girl had not 
been to her. She had sent the stewardess to 
her room for news, to see if she were ill and 
needed assistance, and the stewardess came 
back with the information that she was not 
there. I went above after this; the night 
was not quite so fair and the deck was 
almost empty. In a moment Jasper Nettle- 
point and our young lady moved past me to- 
gether. “I hope you are better!” I called 
after her ; and she replied, over her shoulder, 

“Oh, yes, I had a headache ; but the air 
now does me good !”’ 

I went down again—I was the only person 
there but they, and I wished to not appear to 
be watching them—and returning to Mrs. 
Nettlepoint’s room found (her door was open 
into the little passage) that she was stiil 
sitting up. 

“She’s all right!” I said. 
deck with Jasper.” 

The old lady looked up at me from her 
book. “I didn’t know you called that all 
right.” : 

“ Well, it’s better than something else.” 

“ Something else?” 

“Something I was a little afraid of.” 
Mrs. Nettlepoint continued to look at me; 
she asked me what that was. “I'll tell you 
when we are ashore,” I said. 

The next day I went to see her, at the 
usual hour of my morning visit, and found 


“She’s on the 
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her in considerable agitation. ‘The scenes 
have begun,” she said; “you know I told 
you I shouldn’t get through without them ! 
You made me nervous last night—I haven’t 
the least idea what you meant; but you 
made me nervous. She came in to see me an 
hour ago, and I had the courage to say to her, 
‘I don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you 
frankly that I have been scolding my son 
about you.’ Of course she asked me what I 
meant by that, and I said—‘ It seems to me 
he drags you about the ship too much, for a 
girl in your position. He has the air of not 
remembering that you belong to some one 
else. There is a kind of want of taste 
andeven of want of respect in it.’ That 
produced an explosion; she became very 
violent.” 

* Do you mean angry?” 

“ Not exactly angry but very excited and 
pained—at my presuming to think her rela- 
tions with my son were not the simplest in 
the world. I might scold him as much as I 
liked—that was between ourselves ; but she 
didn’t see why I should tell her that I had 
done so. Did I think she allowed him to 
treat her with disrespect? That idea was 
not very complimentary to her! He had 
treated her better and been kinder to her 
than most other people—there were very few 
on the ship that hadn’t been insulting. She 
should be glad enough when she got off it, to 
her own people, to some one whom no one 
would have a right to say anything about. 
What was there in her position that was not 
perfectly natural? what was the idea of 
making a fuss about her position? Did I 
mean that she took it too easily—that she 
didn’t think as much as she ought about Mr. 
Porterfield? Didn’t I believe she was at- 
tached to him—didn’t I believe she was 
just counting the hours until she saw him ? 
That would be the happiest moment of her 
life. It showed how little I knew her, if I 
thought anything else.” 

“ All that must have been rather fine and 
I should have liked to hear it,” I said. “ And 
what did you reply?” 

“Oh, I grovelled; I told her that I ac- 
cused her (as regards my son) of nothing 
worse than an excess of good nature. She 
helped him to pass his time—he ought to be 
immensely obliged. Also that it would be a 
very happy moment for me too when I handed 
her over to Mr. Porterfield.” 

“ And will you come up to-day?” 

“‘ No indeed—she’ll do very well now.” . 

I gave a sigh of relief. “All's well that 
ends well!” 

Jasper, that day, spent a great deal of time 


with his mother. She had told me that she 
really had had no proper opportunity to talk 
over their movements after disembarking 
with him. Everything changes alittle, the last 
two or three days of a voyage; the spell is 
broken and new combinations take place. 
Grace Mavis was neither on deck nor at 
dinner and I drew Mrs. Peck’s attention to 
the extreme propriety with which she now 
conducted herself. She had spent the day in 
meditation and she judged it best to con- 
tinue to meditate. 

“Ah, she’s afraid,” said my implacable 
neighbour. 

“ Afraid of what ?” 

“ Well, that we'll tell tales when we get 
there.” 

“ Whom do you mean by ‘ we’?” 

“Well, there are plenty, on a ship like 
this.” 

“Well then, we won’t.”’ 

** Maybe we won’t have the chance,” said 
the dreadful little woman. 

“ Oh, at that momenta universal geniality 
reigns.” 

‘* Well, she’s afraid, all the same.”’ 

“So much the better.” 

“ Yes, so much the better.” 

All the next day, too, the girl remained 
invisible and Mrs. Nettlepoint told me that 
she had not been in to see her. She had 
inquired by the stewardess if she would 
receive her in her own cabin and Grace 
Mavis had replied that it was littered up 
with things and unfit for visitors ; she was 
packing a trunk over. Jasper made up for 
his devotion to his mother the day before by 
now spending a great.deal of his time in the 
smoking-room. I wanted to say to him 
“This is much better,” but I thought it 
wiser to hold my tongue. Indeed I had 
begun to feel the emotion of prospective 
arrival (I was delighted to be almost back in 
my dear old Europe again) and had less to 
spare for other matters. It will doubtless 
appear to the critical reader that I had 
already devoted far too much to the little 
episode of which my story gives an account, 
but to that I can only reply that the event 
justified me. We sighted land, the dim yet 
rich coast of Ireland, about sunset and I 
leaned on the edge of the ship and looked at 
it. “It doesn’t look like much, does it?” I 
heard a voice say, beside me; and, turning, 
I found Grace Mavis was there. Almost for 
the first time she had her veil up and I 
thought her very pale. 

“It will be more to-morrow,” I said. 

“Oh yes, a great deal more.” 

“The first sight of land, at sea, changes 
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everything,” I went on. “I always think 
it’s like waking up from a dream. It’sa 
return to reality.” 

For a moment she made no response to 
this ; then she said, “ It dosn’t look very real 

et.” 
7 “No, and meanwhile, this lovely evening, 
the dream is still present.” 

She looked up at the sky, which had a 
brightness, though the light of the sun had 
left it and that of the stars had not come out. 
“It is a lovely evening.” 

“Oh yes, with this we shall do.” 

She stood there a while longer, while the 
growing dusk effaced the line of the land 
more rapidly than our progress made it 
distinct. She said nothing more, she only 
looked in front of her ; but her very quietness 
made me want to say something suggestive 
of sympathy and service. I was unable to 
think what tosay—some things seemed too 
wide of the mark and others too importunate. 
At last, unexpectedly, she appeared to give 
me my chance. Irrelevantly, abruptly she 
broke out : 

“Didn’t you tell me that you knew Mr. 
Porterfield?” 

“Dear me, yes—I used to see him. I 
have often wanted to talk to you about 
him.” 

She turned her face upon me and in the 
deepened evening I fancied she looked paler. 
“What good would that do?” 

“Why, it would be a pleasure,” I replied, 
rather foolishly. 

“Do you mean for you?” 

“Well, yes—call it that,” I said, smiling. 

“ Did you know him so well?” 

My smile became a laugh and I said— 
“You are not easy to make speeches to.” 

“T hate speeches!” The words came from 
her lips with a violence that surprised me— 
a kind of rudeness. But before I had time 
to wonder at it she went on—* Shall you 
know him when you see him?” 

“ Perfectly, I think.” Her manner was so 
strange that one had to notice it in some 
way and it appeared to me the best way was 
to notice it jocularly ; so I added, “ Sha’n’t 
yout” 

“Oh, perhaps you'll point him out!” And 
she walked quickly away. As I looked after 
her I had a singular, a perverse and rather 
an embarrassed sense of having, during the 
previous days, and especially in speaking to 
Jasper Nettlepoint, interfered with her situ- 
ation to her loss. I hada sort of pang in 
seeing her move about alone; I felt some- 
how responsible for it and asked myself why 
I could not have kept my hands off. I had 
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seen Jasper in the smoking-room more than 
once that day, as I passed it, and half an 
hour before this I had observed, through the 
open door, that he was there. He had been 
with her so much that without him she had 
a bereaved, forsaken air. It was better, no 
doubt, but superficially it made her slightly 
pathetic. Mrs. Peck would have told me that 
their separation was gammon; they didn’t 
show together on deck and in the saloon but 
they made it up elsewhere. The secret places 
on shipboard are not numerous ; Mrs. Peck’s 
“elsewhere” would have been vague and I 
know not what license her imagination took. 
It was distinct that Jasper had fallen off, 
but of course what had passed between them 
on this subject was not so and could never 
be. Later, through his mother, I had his 
version of that, but I may remark that I 
didn’t believe it. Poor Mrs. Nettlepoint did, 
of course. I was almost capable, after the 
girl had left me, of going to my young man 
and saying, “ After all, do return to her a 
little, just till we get in! It won’t make any 
difference after we land.” And I don’t think 
it was the fear he would tell me I was an 
idiot that prevented me. At any rate the 
next time I passed the door of the smoking- 
room I saw that he had left it. I paid my 
usual visit to Mrs. Nettlepoint that night, 
but I troubled her no further about Miss 
Mavis. She had made up her mind that 
everything was smooth and settled now, and 
it seemed to me that I had worried her and 
that she had worried herself enough. I left 
her to enjoy the foretaste of arrival, which 
had taken possession of her mind. Before 
turning in I went above and found more 
passengers on deck than I had ever seen so 
late. Jasper was walking about among them 
alone but I forebore to joinhim. The coast 
of Ireland had disappeared but the night and 
the sea were perfect. On the way to my 
cabin when I came down I met the stewardess 
in one of the passages and the idea entered 
my head to say to her—“ Do you happen to 
know where Miss Mavis is?” 

“Why, she’s in her room, sir, at this 
hour.” 

“Do you suppose I could speak to her?” 
It had come into my mind tu ask her why 
she had inquired of me whether I should 
recognise Mr. Porterfield. 

“No, sir,” said the stewardess ; “she has 
gone to bed.” 

“That’s all right.” And I followed the 
young lady’s excellent example. 4 

The next morning, while I was dressing, 
the steward of my side of the ship came to 
me as usual to see what I wanted. But the 
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first thing he said to me was—“ Rather a 
bad job, sir—a passenger missing.” 

“ A passenger—missing ?” 

“A lady, sir. I think you knew her. 
Miss Mavis, sir.” 

“ Missing?” I cried —staring at him, 
horrified. 

““She’s not on the ship. They can’t find 
her.” 

“Then where to God is she?” 

I remember his queer face. “ Well, sir, I 
suppose you know that as well as I.” 

“Do you mean she has jumped over- 
board 1” 

“Some time in the night, sir —on the quiet. 
But it’s beyond every one, the way she es- 
caped notice. They usually sees ‘em, sir. 
It must have been about half-past two. Lord, 
but she was clever, sir. She didn’t so much 
_ as make a splash. They say she ’ad come 
against her will, sir.” 

I had dropped upon my sofa—I felt faint. 
The man went on, liking to talk, as persons 
of his class do when they have something 
horrible to tell. She usually rang for the 
stewardess early, but this morning of course 
there had been no ring. The stewardess had 
gone in all the same about eight o’clock and 
found the cabin empty. That was about an 
hour ago. Her things were there in confu- 
sion—the things she usually wore when she 
went above. The stewardess thought she 
had been rather strange last night, but she 
waiteda little and then went back. Miss 
Mavis hadn’t turned up—and she didn’t turn 
up. The stewardess began to look for her— 
she hadn’t been seen on deck or in the saloon. 
Besides, she wasn’t dressed—not to show 
herself ; all her clothes were in her room. 
There was another lady, an old lady, Mrs. 
Nettlepoint—I would know her—that she 
was sometimes with, but the stewardess had 
been with her and she knew Miss Mavis 
had not come near her that morning. She 
had spoken to him and they had taken a quiet 
look—they had hunted everywhere. A ship’s 
a big place but you do come to the end of it, 
and if a person ain’t there why they ain't. 
In short an hour had passed and the young 
lady was not accounted for; from which I 
might judge if she ever would be. The 
watch couldn’t account for her, but no doubt 
the fishes in the sea could—poor unfortunate 
lady! The stewardess and he, they had of 
course thought it their duty very soon to 
speak tothe doctor, and the doctor had 
spoken immediately to the captain. The 
captain didn’t like it—they never did. But he 
would try to keep it quiet—they always did. 

By the time I succeeded in pulling myself 
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together and getting on after a fashion the 
rest of my clothes I had learned that Mrs. 
Nettlepoint had not yet been informed, un- 
less the stewardess had broken it to her 
within the previous few minutes. Her son 
knew, the young gentleman on the other 
side of the ship (he had the other steward) ; 
my man had seen him come out of his cabin 
and rush above, just before he came in to me. 
He had gone above, my man was sure; he 
had not gone to the old lady’s cabin. I 
remember a queer vision when the steward 
told me this—the wild flash of a picture of 
Jasper Nettlepoint leaping with a mad com- 
punction in his young agility over the side 
of the ship. I hasten to add that no such 
incident was destined to contribute its horror 
to poor Grace Mavis’s mysterious tragic act. 
What followed was miserable enough, but I 
can only glance at it. When I got to Mrs. 
Nettlepoint’s door she was there in her 
dressing-gown ; the stewardess had just 
told her and she was rushing out to come to 
me. I made her go back—I said I would go 
for Jasper. I went for him but I missed 
him, partly no doubt because it was really, 
at first, the captain I was after. I found 
this personage and found him highly scanda- 
lised, but he gave me no hope that we were 
in error, and his displeasure, expressed with 
seaman-like plainness, was a definite settle- 
ment of the question. From the deck, where 
I merely turned round and looked, I saw the 
light of another summer day, the coast of 
Treland green and near and the sea a more 
charming colour than it had been at all. 
When I came below again Jasper had passed 
back; he had gone to his cabin and his 
mother had joined him there. He remained 
there till we reached Liverpool—I never saw 
him. His mother, after a little, at his request, 
let him alone. All the world went above 
to look at the land and chatter about our 
horror, but the poor lady spent the day, 
dismally enough, in her room. It seemed to 
me intolerably long; I was thinking so of 
vague Porterfield and of my prospect of having 
to face him on the morrow. Now of course 1 
knew why she had asked me if I should 
recognise him; she had delegated to me 
mentally a certain pleasant office. I gave 
Mrs. Peck and Mrs. Gotch a wide berth—I 
couldn’t talk to them. I could, or at least I 
did a little, to Mrs. Nettlepoint, but with 
too many reserves for comfort on either side, 
for I foresaw that it would not in the least 
do now to mention Jasper to her. I was 


obliged to assume by my silence that he 
had had nothing to do with what had 
happened; and of course I never really 
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ascertained what he had had to do. The 
secret of what passed between him and the 
strange girl who would have sacrificed her 
marriage to him on so short an acquaintance 
remains shut up in his breast. His mother, 
I know, went to his door from time to time, 
but he refused her admission. That evening, 
to be human at a venture, I requested the 
steward to go in and ask him if he should 
care to see me, and the attendant returned 
with an answer which he candidly trans- 
mitted. “Notin the least!” Jasper appa- 
rently was almost as scandalised as the 
captain. 

At Liverpool, at the dock, when we had 
touched, twenty people came on board and I 
had already made out Mr. Porterfield at a 
distance. He was looking up at the side of 
the great vessel with disappointment written 
(to my eyes) in his face—disappointment at 
not seeing the woman he loved lean over it 


and wave her handkerchief to him. Every 
one was looking at him, every one but she (his 
identity flew about in a moment) and I 
wondered if he did not observe it. He used 
to be lean, he had grown almost fat. The in- 
terval between us diminished—-he was on 
the plank and then on the deck with the 
jostling officers of the customs—all too soon 
for my equanimity, I met him instantly 
however, laid my hand on him and drew him 
away, though I perceived that he had no im- 
pression of having seen me before. It was 
not till afterwards that I thought that a little 
stupid of him. I drew him far away (I was 
conscious of Mrs. Peck and Mrs. Gotch look- 
ing at us as we passed) into the empty, stale 
smoking-room ; he remained speechless, and 
that struck me as like him. I had to speak 
first, he could not even relieve me by saying 
“Ts anything the matter?” I told him first 
that she was ill. It was an odious moment. 
Henry JAMES, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE OF ZAKOPANE. 
From a Drawing by 8. WiTkIEwIcz. 


IN THE POLISH CARPATHIANS. 


At the north-western extremity of the long 
Carpathian range, extending from the borders 
of Moravia almost to the Balkans, there is a 
group of mountains known locally as the 
Tatry, along which is drawn the boundary 
between Austrian Polandand Hungary. These 
mountains, judged by Alpine standards, are 
not very high, and they are all contained 
within a space not much greater than our 
Lake district; but they have a savage 
grandeur such as is rarely to be seen in 
Switzerland or the Tyrol, Huge peaks of 
bare granite, with forbidding precipices and 
gray patches of eternal snow in crevices 
never touched by the sun, numerous lakes 
and tarns, some frozen in deep rocky basins, 
others smiling out of an oasis of green 
meadows and pines ; thick woods climbing up 
the mountain sides and lining the banks of 
rushing streams, present an endless succession 
of wild and beautiful scenes to which the 
charm of originality is given by the vast 
solitudes, the absence of hotels, the quaint 
architecture of the villages, and the primitive 
manners of the people. 


In the midst of this romantic region lies 
Zakopane, the favourite mountain resort of 
the Poles from Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian Poland. Like the other villages of 
the district, it is built entirely of wood, and 
the numerous visitors who come to Zako- 
pane in the summer put up either at the 
Tatry club house, where there is a good res- 
taurant, in one of the hydropathic establish- 
ments, or in a peasant’s log-hut, which may 
be obtained at a very low rent, and where 
those who do not mind “roughing it” can 
do so without much discomfort. Zakopane 
is easily reached from London in four days. 
By the Flushing route you get in thirty-two 
hours, vi@ Berlin, to Breslau, a picturesque 
town, where you may sleep in one of the best 
hotels of North Germany. From Breslau it 
is only eight hours by express to Cracow, 
“the Polish Rome,” also with several excel- 
lent hotels, and abounding in objects of 
interest to the lover of art and archeology. 
Here you are within a day’s journey from 
Zakopane by rail and waggon. Passing by 
the shady gardens and numberless spires of 
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the ancient burial-place of the Polish kings, 
with its huge castle and cathedral towering 
above the city, the train arrives after a few 
halts at Kalvarya (Calvary), a famous pilgrim- 
age formed in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century after the model of the road 
of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. In the 
middle of August crowds of pilgrims from all 
parts of Poland assemble here for the festival 
of the Virgin, and on these occasions there 
are sometimes about 100,000 people, nearly 
all of whom have to sleep and take their 
meals in the open air. The line is carried by 
a series of zigzags over the wooded hill on 
which is built the principal church, and this 
gives the traveller an opportunity of watch- 
ing at his leisure the picturesque groups of 
peasants, mostly clad in the national colours 
{red and white), as they climb the hill or stop 
to pray at the numerous crosses, altars, and 
chapels on the road. At the foot of the hill 
is a silvery rivulet (“the Cedron”’) ; and the 
old ruined castle of Lanckorona, on an 
eminence on the other side of the valley, 
completes the medieval effect of the scene, 
in which the only modern element is the 
railway. 

At Kalvarya we leave the fertile, undulat- 
ing plain in which Cracow is situated, and 
enter upon the outskirts of the Carpathians. 
The hills rise into mountains, the streams 
grow more numerous and more rapid, and 
the woods become thicker. At the little 
station of Chabovka the passengers bound 
for Zakopane leave the train and pursue the 
rest of their journey in a mountain-cart or 
waggon. This vehicle is of course without 
springs, but it is driven by excellent horses, 
and has a comfortable seat slung to the sides 
of the cart which somewhat reduces the 
jolting on the mountain roads. The scenery 
now becomes magnificent; the road passes 
over a high table land, from which the 
principal Carpathian peaks are seen in all 
their grandeur, and after an hour’s halt for 
refreshments at Novy Targ (New Market), 
the principal village in the district, a drive 
of three or four hours on a fairly good road 
brings you to Zakopane. As one usually 
arrives here at nightfall, and the place is 
very full in the summer, it is desirable to 
telegraph or write for rooms beforehand. 

Sport and out-door games are not popular 
among the visitors at Zakopane ; there are 
several trout streams with abundance of 
trout, but no one seems to fish, and lawn- 
tennis has not yet penetrated to these wild 
regions, though some of the visitors may 
occasionally be seen playing at croquet. 
At the Tatry club-house there is a billiard- 
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room, and also a large room for concerts 
and theatrical performances, in which 
the principal artistes of Cracow and 
Warsaw appear. As every one speaks 
Polish, those who do not understand that - 
language might sometimes be at a loss, but 
most of the visitors speak French, and the 
waiters at the restaurant and some of the 
guides speak German. Such little difficulties 
and inconveniences apart, Zakopane is a 
place where people who have had a surfeit 
of grand hotels and illuminated waterfalls, 
and who seek nothing but health and the 
quiet enjoyment of unadorned nature in some 
of its noblest forms, may pass a very pleasant 
holiday. The village, which is about 3,000 
feet above the sea-level, rises from a brawling 
stream, the Dunayec, into some pine-woods, 
where the best houses are situated. Here 
Madame Modrzejewska, the eminent actress 
known in England as “ Modjeska,” has built 
her country villa on a woody hill from which 
there is a charming view of rugged mountains 
and smiling fields; and the two principal 
physicians of Warsaw, Drs. Chalubinski 
and Baranowski, live close by in pretty 
cottages, Where they spend a few months 
every summer in hard-earned rest from their 
scientific labours. The former was the first 
to discover the valuable qualities of Zakopang 
as a health-resort, and it is entirely owing to 
him that the place has become so popular 
among the Poles. The air is of the pecu- 
liarly vivifying quality which is generally 
ascribed to that of the Engadine, and although 
Zakopane lies much farther north, it is, like 
St. Moritz, also used as a winter residence 
by persons suffering from pulmonary 
complaints. 

A favourite afternoon walk is to the hill of 
Gubalovka, which rises to a height of 
1,000 feet above Zakopane on the north, and 
is easily accessible by a well marked foot- 
path. The position of this hill enables one 
to look into the savage recesses of the Tatry 
on one side, and on the broad and beautiful 
valley of Novy Targ onthe other. At sunset 
the patches of snow sparkle like diamonds on 
the ruddy mountain peaks, and if youare fort- 
unate you may afterwards see the moon sail- 
ing majestically into the dark blue sky from 
behind the great cliff of Spiz. For those who 
like sketching or botanizing there are some 
exquisite little valleys, each about half an 
hour’s walk from Zakopane, which are 
like wedges driven into the high mountain 
wall that bounds the village on the south. 
Here are fantastic rocks, delicate ferns and 
wild flowers in endless variety, musical streams 
with graceful trees rising from their banks, 
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THE GIERLACH. 
From a Drawing by 8. Witk1ewicz. 


and overhead the gray precipices of the 
Gievont, which stretches its gigantic arms 
over Zakopane like a tutelary genius. <A 
more distant expedition is to the long 
romantic defile of Koscielisko, famous for its 
caverns, its abundance of edelweiss, its old 
lime-trees, and its wild river (the Black 
Dunayec) rushing madly along between 
craggy rocks whose sharp pinnacles seem to 
reach to the sky. Two inscriptions in this 
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beautiful valley illustrate 
the two strongest elements 
of the Polish character, 
patriotism and piety. One 
is in memory of the great 
national writer Kraszewski ; 
the other, on a cross erected 
at the spot where a peasant 
was killed by a mill-wheel, 
is in three words: nie nad 
Boga (God above all). 

The principal occupation 
of the visitors is mountain- 
eering. This pastime is not, 
however, pursued with the 
laborious preparation and 
dogged perseverance of the 
Alpine clubman. The Poles 
do not take climbing au 
sérieux, but enjoy it as an 
amusement like dancing or 
lawn tennis. In their moun- 
tain expeditions they are 
often accompanied by ladies, 
and even by bands of music ; 
they are ignorant of knicker- 
bockers and nailed boots, 
and they tramp over the 
rocks and snow in costumes 
which would be more suit- 
able for Eastbourne or 
Brighton. A not unusual 
sight in the Polish Carpa- 
thians is a gay procession 
headed by peasants playing 
their national airs, and com- 
posed of holiday folk of both 
sexes, who while they climb 
a steep mountain side be- 
guile the way with music, 
sketching, and merry talk. 
Such frivolities would of 
course be impossible in one 
of those great ice expedi- 
tions in the Alps where you 
have to start in the middle 
of the night, and trudge 
along with the chance of 
at any moment either fall- 
ing into a crevasse or being 
nearly cut in two by the rope which holds 
up one of your companions. But there 
are no glaciers in the Polish Carpathians, 
and though there are plenty of break-neck 
expeditions for those who like such things, 
all the grandest scenes in the district may be 
visited without danger and with compara- 
tively little labour or hardship. Such diffi- 
culties as occasionally occur are greatly 
diminished by the skill and attention of the 
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guides, who belong toa people that unites to 
the sturdy independence of the Northern 
races, a chivalrous grace and refinement 
which are rarely seen in peasants on this 
side of the Alps. They are mostly of middle 
size, with strongly marked features, broad 
shoulders, and small hands and feet. Their 
costume consists of a broad-brimmed hat of 
black felt ; a serdak or fur jacket with the 
leather worn outside, dyed a deep crimson 
and profusely embroidered ; a short cloak of 
white flannel ; trousers of the same material ; 
and leather sandals, which they prefer to 
thick boots for rock-climbing. Every peasant 
at Zakopane carries a long-handled hatchet- 
a relic of the time, some fifty years ago, 
when the youngest and strongest men 
of the village formed bands of freebooters 
which made raids on the neighbouring farms 
and stole their horses and cows. The hatchet 
is now used for wood-cutting and making 
steps on snow-slopes; but in the old wild 
days it was a formidable weapon, and many 
a farmer was struck down by it in defend- 
ing his property against “the good fellows,” 
as the bandits of Zakopane were then 
called. Though brigandage is still not 
uncommon on the Hungarian side of the 
Carpathians, the Polish districts are now as 
safe and peaceful as the Surrey hills. Yet 
the Polish mountaineer has a gallant and 
devil-may-care air, doubtless inherited from 
his lawless forefathers, and a group of them 
on a desolate mountain side, singing their 
wild songs. and flourishing their hatchets 
above their heads as they dance with martial 
gestures on the bare rock, is a sight which, 
though novel and picturesque, may some- 
times scare a timid stranger. Among the 
rare visitors who come to Zakopane from 
western Europe was a French savant, and 
the Poles got upa féte in the mountains to 
do honour to their illustrious guest. A 
merry company of literary men and artists 
took him to a beautiful lake near the top of 
one of the highest peaks, and at a given 
signal a number of peasants who had been 
hidden in a cavern rushed out and danced 
round him, waving their hatchets with 
strange cries which sounded to him more 
like threats than expressions of welcome. 
This swrprise was too much for the French- 
man; his imagination pictured to him a 
barbarian horde coming to take his scalp, 
and he ran down the path by which he had 
ascended, in spite of the protests and 
explanations of his Polish friends. 

There are not many relics left of the free- 
booting times of the Polish mountaineers, 
as they are ashamed of their past life, and 
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have destroyed most of the objects that 
reminded them of it. They even for a while 
gave up wearing hatchets, but they found 
this so inconvenient that they soon resumed 
the custom, especially when they found that 
the visitors to Zakopane procured hatchets 
for themselves to assist them in their mount- 
ain expeditions. Formerly there was in 
almost every cottage a rude painting of 
oil-colour on glass representing a candi- 
date for one of the robber bands performing 
the feats necessary to qualify him for 
admission to the confraternity, and though 
nearly all of these curious pictures have 
been destroyed, there are still a few in the 





A POLISH MOUNTAINEER. 
From a Drawing by 8S. Witx1ewicz. 


possession of amateurs of the local antiquities. 
The candidate is represented jumping to a 
great height, and at the same time cutting 
off one of the upper branches of a beech with 
a hatchet in his left hand, while he fires a 
pistol at the top of a pine-tree with his 
right. Under the pine-tree is the famous 
freebooter Yanosik, who with his companions 
is drinking the health of the future bandit. 
Yanosik is the legendary hero of the place, 
and the story of his life and death, though 
not more than sixty years old, is as quaint 
and weird as a ballad of the robber-knights 
of the middle ages. Yanosik was, so runs 
the legend, a young peasant —_— father 
E 2 
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wished him to bea priest, but who preferred 
to wander about in the woods and hunt 
chamois on the mountains. One evening, as 
he was walking through a great forest, it 
suddenly became dark. He had lost his 
way and looked in vain for a track. He 
climbed a tree, and saw a little hut. Throw- 
ing down his cap in the direction of the hut, 
he walked on and looked in at the window. 
Inside was an old woman; he saw her, as 
there was a light. He opened the door, and 
the old woman asked him : 





A POLISH GUIDE. 
From a Drawing by S. WiTktEewicz, 


‘“‘ What have you come for?” 

“Please give me shelter for the night.” 

“How can I? my sisters will come and 
kill you ’’—for they were witches. 

But he answered : 

“Let them do what they like with me ; 
I don’t move from this spot.” 

Then the old woman asked him to supper. 
He supped with her, and afterwards she hid 
him behind the stove. 

Then her elder sister came and said : 

“Fie! what smells here? Come out, 
Yanosik !”’ and he was obliged to come out. 
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“Come to supper!” and he supped with 
her too. Then she said : 

“ You had better go now, for when my third 
sister, the eldest, comes, she will surely kill 
you.” 

And he answered “I won’t go at all.” 

Then came the third sister, the eldest, and 
she said, 

“Whose soul (dusza) do I smell here? 
Come out, Yanosik!’’ and he came out. 
“Now we will go to supper!” and he 
supped with her, lay down, and went to 
sleep. 

Then they began to take counsel together. 
“What shall we do to him?” But he did not 
sleep, he only pretended to sleep, and heard 
what they were saying. 

“Let us put a live coal on his stomach. 
If he bears the pain without waking, he 
must be tough.” 

They put a live-coal on his stomach, and he 
suffered and endured till the fire went out. 
Then they said—‘ He will bear anything ; 
we must give him a uniform.” 

One said, “I will give him a hatchet.” 

The second said, “ I will give him a shirt.” 

The third said, “I will give him a belt.” 

Now a man sitting astride on the hatchet 
could leap ten miles; and the shirt and belt 
gave him tremendous strength. 

The one that had to make the shirt sowed 
the hemp that night, and the shirt was ready 
the next morning. When Yanosik got up 
they gave him his uniform and said, “‘ You 
will not be a priest but a bandit. Here 
is your hatchet ; when you sit astride on it 
you will leap over ten miles of ground, and 
it will defend you against all your enemies. 
And when you have this shirt and belt on 
you will be stronger than any man in the 
world. You must now begin by robbing 
your father, and then you will be the chief 
of all the bandits,” 

So Yanosik went home and hid his uniform. 
When he came home he was very sad. His 
father was just going to the cattle-fair with 
one hundred and fifty florins, and Yanosik 
said, “Father, don’t go or you will be 
robbed.” 

His father answered: “Only a coward 
like you would give up his money to the 
bandits.” 

“We shall see.” 

And the father went on his way. 

On the second day after his father’s de- 
parture, Yanosik put on his uniform, sat on 
the hatchet, and flew after his father. He 
stopped him in the wood, hit the ground 
with his hatchet, and asked, “Where are 


q? 


you going ? 
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He answered, “To the cattle-fair,”’ but 
he could hardly speak for fear. 

‘Give me your money !”’ 

He took out his money and gave it him. 

“‘ Have you given all?” asked Yanosik. 

His father answered that he had, and that 
he had nothing left for his journey. 

Then Yanosik gave him a florin out of the 
money for his journey, and flew away into 
the wood on his hatchet, which brought him 
home in an hour, while his father did not 
return till next day. Yanosik hid his uniform, 
and no one saw it. 
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said, “I will not be a priest, but a bandit. 
Farewell.” And he flew away. 

Yanosik had twelve bandits under him. 
and every man that wanted to join his band 
had to do something clever. One jumped to 
the top of a fir-tree, cut off the top branch 
with a sword, and shot another top branch 
off with his pistol. Another broke in half 
the thickest trees, and a fourth crushed the 
hardest stone in his hand. Every one showed 
what he could do, and when Yanosik jumped 
he went higher than the tallest tree in the 
forest. 





INTERIOR OF A POLISH MOUNTAINEER’S HUT. 
From a Drawing by 8. Wrirxrewicz. 


His father came lamenting and said, ‘ You 
told me true !” 

“ What has happened, father?” 

“Why, a Bandit stopped me on the way 
and I had to give him all my money; he 
only left me a florin for the journey.” 

“T told you not to go. Would you know 
him again?” 

“Oh, yes, he had a dreadful-looking shirt, 
and a belt, and a big hatchet.” 

Yanosik went into the field and put on his 
uniform, and came back into the room. 
“Was this he?”’ 

“Yes! yes!” 

Then he gave his father the money, and 


Once a farmer was going to the cattle-fair. 
Yanosik asked him, “How much money 
have you got?” 

He answered, “ Thirty florins.” 

Yanosik gave him four hundred. “Now 
go and buy cattle with this money, and show 
them me when you have bought them.”’ 

The farmer went to the fair, but all the 
cattle he saw there were not worth the 
money he had with him. He was much 
troubled, but he took all he could get and 
paid for them. When he came to the wood 
Yanosik asked him, “ How much did you 
pay?” 

He answered that he had paid only a 
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hundred florins ; but Yanosik said nothing, 
and let him go home. 

An old woman was going to the fair. 
Yanosik asked her, “‘ Where are you going?” 

“To the fair.”’ 

* What for?”’ 

“To get some boots, but I have very little 
money.” 

“There are five florins, buy some fine boots 
with them.” 

The old woman went, but she did not like 
to part with the money, and she came back 
without boots. On the road she met Yanosik. 
“Have you bought the boots?” 

“Bo.” 


“Why not?” 





A ZAKOPANE PEASANT, 
From a Drawing by 8. WiTktEw1cz. 


‘ Because I would rather keep the money.” 

Then he tore the skin off her legs and 
said, “‘ Now you can have boots for nothing.” 

He robbed the rich and helped the poor. 
Once he sent a message to a rich landowner 
that he was coming to dinner with twelve 
servants. The gentleman promised to have 
dinner ready, and meanwhile assembled all 
the strongest men and best shots of the 
country round. Yanosik went, and they 
drove up in a carriage to meet him. He 
took the mare by the leg and turned the 
carriage over; then he got into it, drove to 
the palace, and ran off with a deal of money. 

The farmers of~ the neighbourhood com- 
plained of his depredations to the Emperor, 


who sent a regiment of soldiers against him. 
The soldiers were armed with muskets, 
Yanosik only had his hatchet. As they 
fired he caught the bullets in his hand and 
threw them in the soldiers’ faces (for a bullet 
could never hit him), Then he cried “Chop, 
hatchet !”’ Upon which his hatchet chopped 
down some of the soldiers and the rest ran 
away. 

Yanosik was very pious. He once met a 
student and took him into his house. The 
student spoke to the police and promised to 
kill him. When he knelt down to say his 
prayers the student, not knowing that he 
was bullet-proof, fired at him with a musket, 
and Yanosik went on praying as if he did 
not hear anything. The student fired again, 
but Yanosik did not even look round, and 
prayed as before. The traitor was terrified ; 
he fired a third time and was running away, 
when Yanosik, having finished his prayers, 
leapt after him and killed. him. 

But Yanosik had a sweetheart, and his 
enemies offered her money to ask him where 
he got his terrible strength from. She took 
the money and asked him, and he said it was 
from his shirt and belt and his hatchet. Then 
his enemies brought some peas, and waited 
for him on the roof of his sweetheart’s 
house. When he came to her she locked up 
his hatchet in a cellar with seven iron doors, 
and the men on the roof threw the peas on 
the ground. Yanosik slipped on the peas 
and fell; then two men tore away his belt 
and shirt, and he grew weak. The hatchet 
broke through six of the doors but stopped 
at the seventh. Yanosik was now so weak 
that his assailants were able to drag him 
out of the hut and hang him on an iron 
hook. He expected a “pardon” from the 
Emperor, but it came too late; yet he had 
time to smoke a pound of tobacco before he 
died. Thus did Yanosik come to an untimely 
end through his sweetheart. 

Such is the legend of Yanosik, as taken 
down by a Polish professor from the narrative 
of a mountaineer at Rabka, and to this day 
there are many inhabitants of the district 
who believe that the men who hanged 
Yanosik have to pay a fine to the Emperor 
every year for having put to death a man 
who was as strong as a whole regiment. 
These stories, however, like everything else 
that relates to the old Polish freebooters, are 
usually kept by the mountaineers to them- 
selves, and at Zakopane it is almost impossible 
to get any of them to speak about Yanosik 
or his fellow-bandits, though most of their 
achievements were performed in the immediate 
vicinity. Among the many curious legends of 
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the district are stories about hidden treasure in 
the mountains, The manuscripts containing 
these stories, and information as to marks on 
the rocks near the places where the treasures 
are concealed, are carefully preserved by the 
mountaineers, and handed down from father 
to son as precious heirlooms, but it seldom 
happens that any search is made for the 
hidden treasures, as the general belief is 
that they can only be obtained by invoking 
the aid of evil spirits. 

The national courage and love of freedom 
made brigandage very popular in the days 
when it flourished, and it was pursued rather 
as a gallant pastime than as a means of 
obtaining other people’s property, for many 
of the bandits were wealthy farmers who, 
after plundering each other, were no richer 
in the end. Deserters and poachers no 
doubt took to brigandage to escape punish- 
ment, but the love of adventure and glory 
was at least as powerful an incentive, and 
most of the bandit chiefs were men of 
property. To be a bandit it was necessary 
to possess the qualities which are most 
valued by the Polish mountaineers : courage, 
strength, agility, and cleverness. The free- 
booter was also usually generous to the poor, 
and, after a fashion, very religious. Before 
going on an expedition he and his friends 
prayed.for its success, and if his prayers were 
heard he devoutly thanked God for having 
listened to him. According toan old legend, 
the church of St. Anne at Novy Targ was built 
by the brigands, and the picture over the 
high altar was stolen by them from another 
church in Hungary. To rob a Hungarian 
church in order to adorn a Polish one was, 
with the quaint notions of morals then 
prevalent, regarded as a meritorious act. 

An ordinary robber was an object of 
general aversion ; a bandit was looked upon 
as a hero, and a model of bravery and virtue. 
“The good fellows,” as the latter were called, 
used often to make their expeditions occasions 
of merriment, which in some degree consoled 
their victims. One day they got information 
that an innkeeper who had some fat bullocks 
in his stable had gone to the fair, leaving his 
wife in charge of the inn. They came at 
nightfall, but instead of seizing the cattle at 
once and making off with them like common 
thieves, they brought a band of music 
and invited the innkeeper’s wife and her 
servants to a dance. As they danced the 


bandits sang :— 
“ Dance, a stout hostess, dance as long as you 
are able, 
To-morrow you'll cry when you see your empty 


stable.” 
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In the noise and excitement the women 
took no notice of this warning ; the dancing 
went on all night, and next morning the 
bandits were off with their plunder. 

In the old days the hardiest and cleverest of 
the mountaineers became bandits ; they now 
become guides, and though strictly honest, and 
seldom drinking anything stronger than tea, 
they are as fond of fun and adventure as 
their ancestors were. Often in the fine 
days of the spring or winter, when there are 
few visitors, they go on mountain expeditions 
by themselves, sleeping in caverns and 
enjoying their wild dances and songs in the 
exhilarating air of the mountain tops. Their 
food, of which they eat very little, consists 
chiefly of oatmeal and cabbage, and when 
times are bad they live, according to the 
popular saying, “on air, water, and hunger.” 
Another of their sayings is that “only 
horses, not men, are fattened ;” their horses 
are certainly better treated in this respect 
than they are themselves, and a man 
who eats more than is absolutely necessary 
to sustain life is despised as a glutton. 
Their poverty however also makes them 
sometimes niggardly and grasping ; and they 
have not yet been cured of that habit of 
gratuitous lying which is the characteristic 
of primitive races. Still they make very 
interesting companions for a mountain 
ramble. Their clothes, though poor, are 
clean, and picturesque in form and colour ; 
they are very talkative and intelligent, with 
an intense love of nature and admiration for 
courage, and their independent spirit does 
not prevent them, when properly treated, from 
attending to every wish of their employers 
and looking after their comfort, although 
they often refuse a lucrative offer when 
it is made ina humiliating way. A remark- 
able quality of these mountaineers is that 
though always ready for a joke, they never 
take a liberty. They have their own social 
conventions which they think it churlish to 
transgress. Thus the usual salutation of a 
guide to a person of superior station is to 
kiss his hand ; this however is not done in 
any servile spirit, but is merely an act of 
courtesy, and any attempt to take advantage 
of the guide’s apparent submissiveness is at 
once sharply resented. It is also the custom 
for a Zakopane peasant to sit down with a 
stranger who speaks to him however high 
his rank, unless he is a priest, in which case 
the peasant must, according to the code of 
Zakopane etiquette, remain standing. Once 
a@ young peasant and his betrothed came 
from an adjoining village to ask the priest to 
fix the day for their wedding. The peasant 











A MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION ON THE RYSY. 


From a Drawing by 8. Wirkrewicz. 


sat down and began to talk to the priest, and 
this so shocked a man of Zakopane who 
happened to be present that he said to the 
girl: “Don’t you take him, he must have 
some illness as he sits down,” thus indirectly 
reprimanding the peasant for his rudeness. 
The best of the guides is said to be Voyciech 
Roy, but there are many others who can 
be depended upon .for their mountaineer- 
ing skill and knowledge. Each peasant 





usually has a patch of land, which however 
is not sufficient to maintain him and his 
family, as almost the only agricultural pro- 
ducts of the valley are oats, cabbages, and 
potatoes. Those who are not guides try to 
get a little money by driving about the 
visitors in mountain carts ; others get work 
as carpenters and shoemakers. There is an 
excellent school for wood-carving in the 
village which has turned out some very 
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promising pupils; the people seem indeed to 
have a natural faculty for work of this sort, 
as may be seen by the carvings in the huts 
of the district, which are often highly 
finished and of beautiful design. Among the 
most characteristic of these are the lyzniki, 
or perforated wooden frames in which the 
peasants keeptheir spoons. Oppositethe school 
for wood-carving is one for lace-making,! 
and here too the pupils, who are all peasant 
girls, show the national talent for artistic 
work, One of the arts which is most 
cultivated is music, but as yet it is in a 
very crude and undeveloped form. The in- 
struments generally used are the dudy (a 





SABALA. 
From a Drawing by 8. WiTK1EWwicz 


sort of bagpipes) and the gensliki, a combina- 
tion of a fiddle and a banjo. The most 
eminent of the musicians, Sabala, is also a 
poet, and his fiddle and his songs, which are 
usually improvised for the occasion, make 
him an ever-welcome guest not only in the 
peasants’ cottages but in the houses of the 
richer visitors. His weather-beaten face, 
long gray locks, and tall, thin figure soon 
become familiar to the visitor, and although 
over seventy, he still climbs the highest 


2 Some specimens of the lace made at this school 
are now at the Glasgow International Exhibition. 
They were shown in March last at the Westminster 
Town Hall, and were much admired by connoisseurs. 
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mountains, fiddle in hand, with the agility of 
a young man, 

The transformation of the wild freebooter 
of fifty years ago into the intelligent, 
courteous, and temperate peasant who is now 
the type of the people of these regions, is 
mainly due to the village priest, Canon 
Stolarezyk. This remarkable man, when he 
first came to Zakopane about the year 1835, 
found the people in a state of barbarism. 
There was no church or school, and the 
peasants, though very superstitious, had 
very dim notions of religion. They looked 
upon him as an intruder, and even refused 
to sell him food, so that at first he had 
to depend for the necessaries of existence 
on a poor Jewish woman, who took pity 
on him and admitted him into her hut. 
This however did not daunt the stout- 
hearted priest, who at once set about 
building a church with his own hands, with 
the pine-logs that he cut in the surrounding 
woods. His perseverance and physical 
strength astonished the mountaineers ; after 
looking on in silent wonder as he worked, 
they offered to help him, and in a few weeks 
the simple wooden church, which is still the 
only religious building in Zakopane, raised 
its spire above the village. Then began a 
long struggle between the priest, who, him- 
self a peasant, was taller and stronger than 
any of his flock, and the savage instincts of 
the people whom he had come to teach 
morality and religion. His good sense and 
rude eloquence, the purity of his life, and his 
fondness for athletic pursuits, in which he 
proved himself the equal, and sometimes the 
superior, of the most famous chamois- 
hunters of the district, insensibly led the 
mountaineers to look up to him as a superior 
being, not only in the qualities which 
they most valued, but in others which 
showed them that there were things higher 
than mere courage and physical aptitude. 
His charity was unbounded ; though almost 
as poor as the people around him, he was 
always ready with help and good counsel for 
the needy and unfortunate, while he put 
down vice with his strong arm, or, which was 
often more effective, with his eloquent up- 
braidings. Thus by degrees brigandage 
came to be looked upon as disgraceful ; 
schools were established at which the 
peasants, naturally intelligent and eager to 
acquire knowledge, attended in large numbers ; 
and, it being no longer datigerous to travel, 
young men began to come from Warsaw and 
Cracow to explore their native mountains. 
Among these was Dr. Chalubinski, an 
eminent Warsaw physician, and an enthu- 
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siastic mountaineer. He was charmed by 
the beauty of the country and the fresh, 
manly spirit of its inhabitants ; he became 
their friend and benefactor ; and his com- 
panionship completed the work which the 
priest had so gallantly carried out, by giving 
the still rough mountaineers some of the 
graces of civilization. As already stated, 
it was through him that Zakopane became 
the favourite mountain resort of the Poles ; 
and although the yearly influx of a large 
town population has naturally had a not 
always salutary influence over the villagers, 
they still retain much of their primitive 
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give them another name. Attila was very 
fond of omelettes, and one of the members of 
the deputation accordingly took a large 
basket of eggs with him, which he was to 
present to the king, saying “ God bless you.” 
On arriving at Attila’s palace the first 
delegate entered, bowed, and addressing the 
king as “ Great King Attila,” made way for 
the second delegate to bring in the basket of 
eggs, which he carried on his head. But the 
latter stumbled on the threshold, the eggs fell 
out, and, seeing them smashed on the ground, 
he exclaimed in a rage: “The devil take 
you!” Attila thinking that this exclamation 





THE GIEVONT. 
From a Drawing by 8S. WiTxrewicz. 


simplicity and sensitiveness to new impres- 
sions. It is a remarkable proof of the moral 
power exercised by their priest that drunken- 
ness is almost unknown among them, and 
that swearing is almost equally rare. One 
of the stories which they relate with much 
glee is a legend about a village on the 
Hungarian side of the range, whose inhabit- 
ants were notorious for their thievish 
propensities and bad language. They were 
called “Liptaki,’ but the people in the 
neighbourhood nicknamed them “ Zliptaki,” 
(foul birds) and being annoyed at this they 
sent’a deputaticn to Attila to ask him to 


was intended for him, refused to listen any 
longer, and ordered that the villagers should 
always be called “ foul birds” in future. 

The modest little wooden church, which on 
week-days looks somewhat black and grim 
against its brilliantly-coloured background of 
trees, mountains, and sky, on Sundays has 
quite a festive air, being crowded with 
villagers in their holiday clothes. On one 
side are the men with their gay crimson 
serdaks and white cloaks ; on the other the 
women, their heads and shoulders covered 
with profusely embroidered shawls, showing 
here and there a pretty face with sparkling 
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eyes and abundant brown hair. Above the 
pulpit rises the massive head of the venerable 
priest. His ringing voice passes out at the 
open door into the village street, where more 
peasants kneel in motley groups to hear the 
sermon, and the close attention with which 
they listen to his words shows how strong 
is his hold over their simple minds. Sun- 
day is here really a day of devotion and 
rest. There are no public houses or 
gambling saloons, and the guides even 
refuse to go on mountain expeditions on a 
Sunday. 

Immediately behind the church is a track 
which leads to the Gievont, of which mention 


has already been made as the most con- 
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From a Drawing by 8, WirkrEwicz. 


spicuous of the mountains above Zakopane. 
It is 6,000 feet high, and the ascent presents 
no difficulty, even for ladies, up to within a 
hundred feet of the top, where there is some 
steep rock-climbing that requires a sure foot 
and a steady head. The track passes along 
a mountain stream from which there is a 
sharp ascent through a thick pine-wood to an 
Alpine meadow. It is pleasant walking on 
the soft grass, dotted here and there with 
clumps of the creeping pine (Pinus mughus), 
which the guides use as fuel for making their 
tea ; the achievement of the gentleman from 
Warsaw who is said to have gone up the 
Gievont barefooted for a wager, would, if 
the whole journey had been like this, not 
have been very difficult. Soon the huge 
mass of the mountain seems to forbid all 
further passage, but the steep grassy 


shoulder is circumvented by a series of 
zigzags which land you on the col between 
the Gievont and another mountain called 
the Red Tops. From here you look down 
on a wild agglomeration of fantastic crags, 
on deep mountain valleys with flowery 
meadows, on silver streams flowing between 
desolate granite cliffs topped with snow, and 
on faint blue hills in the far distance. After 
a full enjoyment of this delightful prospect, 
a further climb of about 200 feet brings you 
to the top of the Gievont, a loose heap 
of stones on which there is barely room 
for half a dozen people to sit at a time. 
Though more extensive, the view is not so 
varied or romantic as that from, the col 
below. It spreads over the whole valley of 
Zakopane, the hills on the other side as far 
as Novy Targ, the beautiful cone of the 
Babia Gora (Old Woman’s mountain), which 
is a conspicuous object in the view from 
the Kosciuszko mound at Cracow, and 
the nearer summits of the Carpathians ; 
but as nearly all of the latter are higher than 
the Gievont, they conceal the wild scenery 
of lakes and craggy mountains which is most 
characteristic of the district. 

Those who wish to penetrate into the 
heart of the Tatry should at least go as 
far as the Eye of the Sea (Morskie Oko), 
a lake lying at the foot of the highest peak. 
There are several tracks to this lake ; the 
most difficult, but by far the most beautiful, 
is by the Zavrat Pass. After climbing a 
long ridge from which you get lovely views 
of the Zakopane valley, you cross some 
Alpine pastures and arrive at the Black 
Lake, so called from the enormous dark 
gray rock which casts its forbidding shadow 
over the water to the opposite bank. This 
lake may be crossed by a raft, which lands 
you on a steep rocky ledge, from which you 
climb to the Frozen Lake, an icy tarn in 
a dark hollow. Here begins the most 
difficult part of the ascent. The way is 
barred by huge black precipices over which 
the only practicable passage is by a steep 
slope of frozen snow and débris. The diffi- 
culty, however, is not so formidable as it 
looks. Steps are cut in the snow, and half- 
an-hour’s hard pull brings you to the top. 
This is the Zavrat Pass, one of the finest and 
most characteristic points of view in the 
whole district. All round are mountains, 
dark and bare in the immediate vicinity, but 
fading away into delicate tints of blue and 
opal in the far distance. Below is a broad 
rocky basin containing five lakes, fed by 
innumerable streams descending from the 
mountains ; Alpine flowers on their banks 
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give charm and colour to the surrounding 
desolation, and the creeping pine here and 
there clothes the bare rock. The valley has 
to be crossed to a ridge opposite the 
Zavrat, but of much less elevation. Just 
before recommencing the ascent you pass 
the Siklava waterfall, 200 feet high, the 
largest in the Polish Carpathians. It is 
a grand scene of rushing waters and pic- 
turesque rocks, but the imagination is more 
impressed by the magnificent precipices of 
the mountain of the Cross, which here show 
themselves on the other side of the valley. 
These precipices are a deep black, from a 
kind of lichen that grows on the rock, and 
their majestic buttresses, inaccessible even to 
the chamois, have a sombre Dantesque effect 
which is enhanced by the roar of the water- 
fall and the gloom and wildness of the sur- 
rounding scenery. After surmounting the 
ridge the landscape becomes less grim ; you 
pass along grassy slopes fringed with pine- 
woods, and come at last before a striking 
scene even more beautiful than that from the 
Zavrat—a multitude of pale gray peaks, 
many of them as sharp as the Matterhorn, 
with silvery lines of snow on their weather- 
beaten sides, and holding as in a frame two 
round grey-green-lakes—the Eyes of the Sea. 
It is the lower of these—the only lake in the 
district which contains any fish—that is the 
object of the expedition. A rapid descent 
soon brings you to the hut on the shore, a 
little wooden house with some forty beds, 
erected by the Polish Alpine Club. Here 
the lover of nature will find all he can desire, 
No grander or more romantic scenes are to 
be found than those round the “ Morskie 
Oko,” and often the wanderer can roam 
among them with his book or his sketching- 
materials, undisturbed by any living 
being, except perhaps a chamois looking 
down from a projecting rock, or an eagle 
hovering far above his head. In _ the 
evening, after his ample supper of porridge, 
trout, and omelettes, he may go in a raft 
on the moonlit lake with the strange ghost- 
like mountains watching it in the still 
night, the silence broken only by the plashing 
of the oars, or sometimes by a patriotic 
hymn which reminds him even in these un- 
inhabited regions that he is still on Polish 
soil. The description by the old chronicler 
of Llanthony Abbey—Jlocus contemplationi 
idoneus—is eminently applicable to the Eye 
of the Sea. It is above all a place for medi- 
tation and rest. 

The wildest scenery in the Polish Carpa- 
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thians is on the other side of the Rysy (8,000 
feet), the highest point of the range, and the 
traveller who wishes for a fitting completion 
of his experiences in the district cannot do 
better than order his luggage to be sent from 
Zakopane to the nearest town on his way 
back, and cross the mountains with a knap- 
sack from the Eye of the Sea into Hungary. 
The Rysy is ascended by a series of precipi- 
tous rocks, often covered with ice, which 
reach almost to the shore of the upper of the 
two lakes. There are patches of frozen snow, 
however, in which steps can be cut, and the 
ascent, though laborious, is not dangerous to 
men tolerably practised in mountaineering. 
On the side of the mountain is a tempting 
snow-slope, where a German nearly lost his 
life some years ago. He was coming over 
from the Hungarian side with a guide, whom 
he left at the top, thinking he could make his 
way down to the Eye of the Sea alone. On 
reaching the snow-slope he began a glissade, 
but stumbled over a rock half-way down, and 
after bumping against more rocks as he fell, 
was landed with a broken arm and leg on a 
snowy ledge, where he lay helpless for two 
days and nights. On the third day Voyciech 
Roy, the guide already mentioned, was taking 
a visitor up the Rysy when he noticed the 
man lying on the snow, half-starved, but still 
alive. Help was obtained from the hut below, 
and the German was then carried over the 
mountains to the Hungarian watering-place 
of Schmecks, where after lying for some 
weeks in an hotel he recovered. 

The top of the Rysy is in the midst of a 
chaotic mass of gray boulders, each a little 
mountain in itself, and from it a dizzy pre- 
cipice descends to a black tarn, into which 
miniature avalanches of snow fall from time 
to time with a loud boom and a splash. 
Close by, but on the other side of the Hun- 
garian frontier, is a solitary peak, a little 
higher than the Rysy, known as “ Vysoka ” 
(the high mountain). The view is inex- 
pressibly savage and desolate ; such must be 
one of those lunar landscapes where there is 
neither vegetation nor animal life, and where 
the rocks are torn into mysterious and ter- 
rible shapes by volcanic action. From here 
it is a long descent by snow-slopes and 
wooded valleys to Lake Csorba in Hungary, 
a haven of rest with a good hotel and a 
railway station, where the tired wanderer 
may float lazily on the broad calm water and 
look back on the beautiful mountain land he 
has left behind. 

Apam GIELGUD. 
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‘‘SNAZZLETOOTH ’ 
—Yes, that 
was the first 
London char- 
acter that I 
became ac- 
quainted with. 
I have been 
studying Lon- 
doncharacters 
ever since I be- 
gan to “take 
notice.” I 
remember 
Snazzletooth 
before I could 
walk, and his 


personal ap- 
pearance is 
forcibly im- 


pressed on my 
mind by the 
following cir- 


> >, cumstance. I 
OUTSIDE SOMERSET HOUSE. recollect —_ be- 
From a Drawing by W.D. Atmoxp. ing carried 
out by my 


good old nurse and taken into a baker’s 


shop and treated to a very large bun—it 
always strikes me as being the very largest 
bun I have ever seen either before or since 
the event alluded to. We proceeded to 
our walk, I with my head over the nurse’s 
shoulder, browsing on the Brobdingnagian 
bun. I suppose my tiny muscles were scarcely 
equal to the task of holding securely the 
aforesaid light refreshment in my hands, for 
I dropped it on the pavenrent and Snazzle- 
tooth, who happened to be following, picked 
it up and ate it. My nurse knew nothing of 
this till aroused by my howls, and by that 
time Snazzletooth had disappeared altogether. 
How many years ago that occurred I do not 
dare to think, but at the present moment I 
could give you an accurate photograph of the 
old rascal. Ihave the most vivid impression 
of his red nose, his tearful eyes, his four days’ 
grizzly beard, his battered hat, his shuffling 
gait, his split boots, his shiny black coat, 
white at the seams and ragged at the collar, 
so split all over that it looked as if it had 
been used by an amateur tailor for experi- 
ments in buttonholes. I could tell you how 
his buttons had been wrenched off ; I could 
point out a brass button, a horn button, a 
half pewter button, and a bit of string that 
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ON WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
From a Drawing by W. D. 


ALMOND. 


did duty as a buttonhole. I could describe 
to you the gnarled stick with which he 
supported his tottering footsteps. I could 
sketch the knots, and could show you how it 
had spread into a kind of disreputable fungus 
at the point on account of its ferrule having 
long ago disappeared ; indeed had I not other 
things to talk about I could give you a most 
finished and elaborate study of that fearsome, 
growling, greasy, disreputable old drunkard, 
whose image often used to disturb the dreams 
of my childhood. Thus it was that my first 
impressions of London characters were that 
they were very bad. 

I can also call to mind a horrible man who 
sold clothes horses and used to clap them to- 
gether to announce his presence, that used 
to frighten me fearfully; there was also 
‘“‘ Moptoos”—so he was christened by us 
children—who was a buyer of bottles ; theré 
was the Old Clo’ Man with his black bag over 
his shoulder (in which all naughty children 
expected to be some day carried off), and his 
two or three hats; and there was the 
perambulating pot-boy who carried a row of 
pewter pots of beer in a wooden stand, and 
announced the fact that he had it for sale as 
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he went along. These were types and not 
specialties, but they seem to have completely 
disappeared from London life. I can also 
call to mind a queer old seller of matches 
who rode about in a Bath chair drawn by a 
donkey. There was a half-witted Italian 
with a broken-down organ from which he 
evoked the most hideous tones, but who, 
strange to say, attracted more people and 
received more coppers than if his instrument 
had been a good one. There was a poor de- 
formed creature, who used to push himself 
along the pavement on rollers ; there was a 
Welshman with a white beard who sang 
incomprehensible songs and accompanied 
them with a cracked guitar; there was a 
thin, gaunt, red-nosed man who used to sing 
“Unfortunate Miss Bailey” in a gin-voice, 
and croon dismal airs on the clarionet ; there 
was the vendor of dolls, copper coal scuttles, 
and dog-collars, under the shadow of Bow 
Church ; and there was his rival at the gates 
of St. Mildred, Poultry. It often struck me 
as odd that the church should extend its 





“IL TROVATORE.”’ 
From a Drawing by W. D. Atmonp 
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patronage to dolls, copper coal scuttles, and 
dog-collars, and it seemed extraordinary that 
there should be room for two such establish- 
ments within a stone’s throw of one another. 

Then there were the Italian image-men 
—who seemed to carry a perfect gallery of 
sculpture on their shoulders—and the Italian 
tombcla men, who never, as far as I could 
ascertain, had much custom ; there were also 
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man with a nose like a danger-signal, who 
used to haunt old book-stalls ; he might be 
often seen carrying ashabby volume or two 
in his hand and was said to have been the 
original of Newman Noggs ; there was the 
stout old fellow with a gray beard and a 
couple of sticks, who was at one time an 
artists’ model; there was Holt, known as 
the King of the Cabmen, who wore a wonder- 




















BLIND CABBAGE-NET-MAKER—ST, MARTIN’S CHURCH. 
From a Drawing by W. D. ALMmonp. 


the vendors of ballads who displayed their 
wares upon blank walls, or railings, and the 
men who exhibited prints within an inverted 
umbrella. There were two notable per- 
formers on the harp and cornet ; there was 
a disreputable person, who looked like a de- 
cayed Don Quixote, who sold small drums 
that on being twirled violently around a stick 
made ‘an ear-piercing noise, who announced 
the price of his wares in a guttural voice as 


“‘on’y a’apeny!” There was a tall, gaunt 


ful bell-topped, curly-brimmed hat, and was 
immortalized by John Leech. In addition to 
these I might mention the man who exhibited 
the “‘ Happy Family ”——this was a collection 
of cats, dogs, birds, rats, mice and all kinds 
of natural enemies, apparently living in 
harmony in the same cage. This always 
reminded me of a dinner party composed 
exclusively of one’s relations, every one 
looking bland and pleasant, but every one 
hating each other with the bitterest hatred. 
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I often used to notice a snarling terrier who 
was the very image of my uncle Buzwig, and 
a vicious cat who forcibly reminded me of my 
aunt Foozle. 

I am reminded however that my business 
is rather with the street characters of the 
present than the past. Therefore I will 
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I always took the greatest interest in this 
patient little fellow, and on several occasions 
I have written about him in some of the 
popular journals of the day. All kinds of 
stories were in circulation about him, and he 
was said to have grown rich and prosperous, 
that he fared sumptuously, and had a pleasant 











THE FORTUNE-TELLER, 
From a Drawirg by W D. ALmMonp. 


mention one who only died the other day, who 
was perhaps better known than any in 
London, and whom I can recollect as long as 
I remember anything. That is the concertina 
player who used to be in front of the National 
Gallery. He was quite a link between the 
characters of the past and those of the present. 


dwelling-place in the suburbs. He had no- 
thing of the kind. He lived in Bedfordbury, 
and was but poorly off, as the following 
letter that I once had from him will show, 
“T take the liberty of writing you these few 
lines to thank you most sincerely for the kind 
manner in which you noticed me, and I would 
3 F 
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try and solve the problem ‘ who I am, &c.’ My - 


name is Jacob Oxford, living as above. You 
ask also have I any relatives, and I am sorry 
to say I have not. -My father and mother 
having died eight years ago, and left me a 
poor cripple to battle through life the best 
way Icould. With reference to my making 
a deal of money out of my occupation, I can 
assure you I cannot earn sufficient to buy the 
common necessities of life, and my object in 
writing you the particulars as above is in the 
hopes that you will give them publicity, and 
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that generosity is indicated in some subtle 
fashion by the tone and character of the 
footstep. His dog is quite as well known as 
his master, and people will often pitch a 
copper as they pass to see the skilful manner 
in which the dog will run after it and bring it 
back, and deliver it up to the head of the firm. 
The Italian Fortune-teller, usually to be found 
in Regent Street, is a somewhat picturesque 
object. She knows very little English, so over 
the cage is inserted, “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
take advantage of the occasion, these Indian 





IN PARLIAMENT STREET, 
From a Drawing by W, D. Atwonp 


thereby enable me to follow my proper pro- 
fession, that is a music teacher.” 

The first of the street characters of to-day to 
which I will direct your attention, he was for 
many years acontemporary of the Concertina 
Player, is the Blind Cabbage-net-maker, who 
is to be found most days when the weather is 
at all decent, sitting on the pavement, hard by 
the Vestry Hall, opposite Saint Martin’s 
Church. His hearing seems to be wonder- 
fully acute. If you watch you will see him 
salute exactly the people who are likely to 
give him a copper. This is curious, to think 


birds will for one penny select from the box 
a planet of your fortune, which will tell you 
the history of your past and future life.” To 
look into the future by means of an Italian 
woman and Indian birds in England, seems a 
somewhat roundabout proceeding, but I dare 
say it is quite as satisfactory as any other 
attempt in the same direction. Most Lon- 
doners know the Old Blind Bible Reader on 
Waterloo Bridge. He has been there for 
more than thirty years. What experiences 
he must have had, for London has changed 
wondrously in the last thirty years. 
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An equally well-known figure is the man 
who has had that extraordinary stall for ap- 
parently the sale of everything in Parliament 
Street. He has been there since 1873. Pre- 
vious to that he had been in the 60th Rifles, 
then he was in the navy. He seems to doall 
sorts of things ; he beats carpets, he cleans 
windows, he sells roasted chestnuts, he blacks 
boots, and he announces he is patronized by 
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going to be a caricature. Every one will re- 
cognize the picturesque Italian who plays the 
organ and sings selections from // T'’rovatore 
with wondrous force and energy. He has been 
about London for at least thirty years, and for 
a considerable time was an artist’s model. A 
familiar figure is the amusing Capo Caffo. He 
has the great art of collecting a crowd, and 
also collecting money before the performance 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 


From a Drawing by W. D. Atmonp. 


the Prince of Wales. His wondrous array of 
polished coins on his boot-box suggests that 
he cannot get sufficient interest for his capital. 
A very respectable, hard-working person is he 
who stands outside Somerset House, who sells 
boot laces, hat guards, shirt studs, and the 
like. He has been an old soldier and has 
served in India, and has some taste for 
drawing. He somewhat objected to our 
artist taking his portrait, as he fancied it was 


comes off. He is a very intelligent man, his 
stick-throwing is marvellously clever, so is 
his imitation of the gorilla, his banjo playing, 
and his accompaniment of castanets on his 
teeth. The man with performing mice and 
birds and cats, whose portrait you see here, 
generally attracts alarge crowd. It is a species 
of Happy Family, but it is neither so large nor 
so varied as that 1 remember years ago, there- 
fore they are less likely tofallout. Possibly 
3 F 2 
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the most popular of modern street musicians 
are the German Family. They are very 
clever and industrious ; they supportaninvalid 
father who formerly kept a lodging-house at 
Manchester. These clever children are good, 
unique and skilful instrumentalists leave 
school at three and then go out and perform ; 
they come from Hesse Darmstadt, and hope to 
return there and live on their land when they 
have made enough money. 

These are just a few, a very few of the 
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specimens that the casual observer may find 
if he goes about picking up character in the 
London streets—a very good place to pick up 
character too—seeing, as Jerrold once re- 
marked of another place, that so much has 
been lost there. But as London becomes 
bigger, as the life therein becomes busier, and 
as the population becomes larger, as people 
have less time to spare, I am quite certain 
that characters become fewer, less marked 
and varied than they were in years agone. 

J. Asnpy STERry. 





THE NIGGER WHO THROWS THE WAND. 
From a Drawing by W. D. ALmonp, 
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Ba ORE than three 

7%, M. hundred years 
ago, the most 
powerful man 
in England, ex- 
cept the king 
himself, wish- 
ing both to 
found a home 
suitable for his 
dignity, and to 
find an abode con- 
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of Padua, and the 
wisest doctors of 
England to choose 
a spot within 
twenty miles of London where both these 
qualifications might be found. After a careful 
inspection of all eligible sites, the physicians 
agreed in declaring the parish of Hampton 
the healthiest spot, and the springs in 
Coombe Wood the purest water to be found 
in the radius given; and Cardinal Wolsey, 
well satisfied with their decision, bargained 
with the Prior of the Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of S. John of Jerusalem for a 
lease of the manor and manor-house, and 
commenced building, in 1515, that stately 
palace which has sheltered so many of the 
royalty of England. Lavish and regardless 
of expense was the prelate in the carrying 
out of his magnificent hobby ; so lavish, that 
the splendour of the newly-finished building 
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From a Drawing by A. D. 
M‘Cormick, 





excited the envy of bluff King Hal, who, 
for all his truly British burliness, had a 
soupcon of Oriental ism about him in 
dealing with his subjects, that made Wolsey 
answer meekly the imperious question as to 
his “intentions,” “that he was only trying 
to form a residence worthy of so great a 
monarch ’’—a renunciation of his schemes 
that must have stung him sharply, especially 
as it had to be done with a good grace. To 
his subject’s quondam dwelling-place, Henry 
VIIL brought Katharine of Aragon, who - 
preferred to spell it “ Anton Court,” in her 
letters to her Spanish kindred ; not quite so 
far from the mark in the matter of spelling 
as the “ Vichefarfil” into which she ingeni- 
ously twisted Bishops Hatfield in after 
years. Indeed, in those days, people spelt as 
seemed good in their own eyes, and no one 
was surprised at an etymology which per- 
mitted the Spanish Queen to metamorphose 
her dwelling-places, and allowed Chapuys, 
the Imperialist ambassador, to transmogrify 
Cromwell into “Cremuel,” Greenwich into 
“ Grynnitz,”’ and Lord Wiltshire into “ Milor 
Vulcher.” Anne Boleyn came here in the 
transitory glory of her queenhood ; rejoicing 
perhaps in the thought that her enemy the 
Cardinal had been ousted from the magnificent 
pile that now sheltered her. 


“Sweet is revenge—especially to women,” 
says one who was no mean student of her 


sex. Poor soul! if Wolsey had not thwarted 
her dream of wedding Lord Percy, who 
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knows if she might not have been as docile 
a wife as “sweet Kate” herself, and never 
dreamt of such perilous matters as crown 
and throne? When she—first of all the 
queens of England—had laid down her life 
on the Tower Green, her successor and 
supplanter, Jane Seymour—‘“short, of no 
great beauty, and, as all the world says, not 
even tolerably pretty,’ writes Ambassador 
Chapuys—was privately brought to Hampton 
Court for the disgraceful espousals which, 
when her murdered rival was scarcely cold, 
gave her the dead woman’s dignities. There 
she first assumed the splendour of her 
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It is curious to read of Mary Tudor, the 
unhappy monarch of after years, attending 
as chief mourner the funeral of her “most 
natural mother the queen.” The poet 
laureate of the day was not happy in his 
lamentation for his dead royal mistress ; for 
in a lugubrious wail over her untimely death, 
he solemnly informs his auditors— 


“Tn black were her ladies, and black were their 
fans—” 


a line unequalled in intensity of bathos. 
People three hundred years ago devoutly 














From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


queenly rank on Whitsunday; and there, 
in retribution as righteous as that which 
had overtaken Anne Boleyn herself, she was 
snatched from her dearly won honours just 
when her favour in her lord’s eyes was at 
its zenith, on account of the heir she had 
given him—the heir which the “royal wild 
beast,”’ as Dickens calls him, had longed for 
through twenty years. There is a story— 
si non e’ vero, e’ ben trovato, and very charac- 
teristic of its hero—that when Queen Jane 
lay in deadly peril, the doctors told the king 
that to save both mother and child was impos- 
sible. ‘Save the child,” said the royal Blue- 
beard ; “wives are plenty—but save my heir!” 


believed in ghosts and revenants; and one 
staircase in Hampton Court was actually 
done away with altogether—either bricked 
up or pulled down, it seems uncertain which 
—because it was held that the dead queen’s 
shade passed slowly to and fro, bewailing 
herself in the scene of her former glories. 
Not quite three years later, a fair young 
girl, a Howard, with royal blood in her veins, 
beautiful, graceful, and witty, was formally 
introduced to the wondering court as the fifth 
consort of Henry VIII.; and, ere she was 
two years older, had met her death by the 
same axe which had before freed her royal 
husband from the encumbrance of a wife ; 
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and the Lady Latimer, a discreet dame, 
widowed for the second time, held court in 
Wolsey’s creation. 

Puny little Edward VI.— “the only 
Puritan king of England,” as Dean Stanley 
calls him, passed much of his time at his 
birthplace, and, a few months before his 
death, held a Chapter of the Order of the 
Garter. Here the boy-king’s unhappy sister 
spent her honeymoon with her Spanish 
spouse in that brief dream of happiness which 
made the after heart-break all the bitterer. 
Of all sad pictures in the great picture gallery 
of history, surely none equals in utter mourn- 
fulness that of the hapless queen, with 
neither youth 
nor beauty, cling- 
ing so desper- 
ately to the hope 
that after all the 
woes and insults 
of her unloved 
youth, happiness 
had at last come 
to her ; striving, 
in the saddest, 
blindest _persist- 
ence to believe 
in the love of her 
unloving lord; 
praying passion- 
ately for the son 
she was never to 
bear; and sink- 
ing at last under 














the neglect of a , 

her husband, the ays = 
curse of her child- f “pol t 
lessness, the ——— 
hatred of her 


people, the dis- 
aster of her realm. 


“Calais gone—Guisnes gone too—and Philip 
gone !” 


The maiden queen, whose portrait, in her 
robe of peacock’s eyes, still hangs here, held 
Christmas revels at Hampton, and, enthroned 
in state, with the mightiest of her lieges 
round her, beheld Shakespeare’s grandest 
creations, and smiled on the loyal adulation 
of her silver-tongued courtiers. A very 
wonderful woman— 


“Brave, wary, sane to the heart of her—a Tudor 
School’d by the shadow of death—a Boleyn, too, 
Glancing across the Tudor.” 


Poor Elizabeth! in spite of all her power 
and popularity and splendour, one can’t help 


feeling a little sorry for her. That altitude 
of greatness where friendship cannot exist, 
and where one sits all alone, must be very 
chilly. No wonder her ladies had sometimes 
rather a mauvais quart d’heure of it. Even 
the contemplation of the golden frogs and 
newts, the magnificent fans, and all the three 
thousand gowns and their appointments 
must have failed to cure the terrible sense 
of isolation. In the reign of her feeble 


successor, the “ British Solomon,” the cele- 
brated Hampton Court Conference was held, 
in January, 1604; the king, trembling in 
his inborn cowardice, presiding, Henry, the 
eleven years old Prince of Wales sitting on 
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a stool beside his father, nineteen church- 
men and four Puritan divines being present 
—the latter clad in “Turkey gowns.” The 
canny Scot took an active part in the dis- 
cussion, and seems to have rather enjoyed 
setting down his opponents. One of the 
Puritan clergy objected to the churching of 
women, arguing that it was a Jewish form ; 
and James answered that, as ladies were 
loth of themselves to come to church, he 
liked this or any other occasion that would 
bring them thither. Another divine took 
exception to the words in the marriage 
service, “With my body I thee worship.” 
“I was made to believe,’ quoth the king, 
“the phrase imputed no less than divine 
adoration, but I find it an usual English 
term, as when we say, ‘a gentleman of wor- 
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ship,’ and it agreeth with the Scriptures, 
‘giving honour to the wife.’ As for you, 
Dr. Reynolds, many speak of Robin Hood 
who never shot in his bow. If you had a 
good wife yourself, you would think all 
worship and honour well bestowed on her.” 
The most notable result of the Conference 
was that translation of the Bible which, 
rather curiously, is always known as the 
authorised version—it never, in fact, having 
been authorised by king or Convocation. 
At Hampton died, in February, 1619, James’s 
Danish queen, Anne, famed for her great 
height, her lovely complexion, and her petu- 
lent temper—the first roval Dane who shared 
the throne of England. Strange, in spite of 
our great dramatist, how much there is in a 
name; and how gracious a sound “ Dane” 
has in our ears since that day, now three and 
twenty years ago, when all England welcomed 
another “sea-king’s daughter from over the 
sea ’’—that winsome lady who is, as truly 
as was ever her hapless ancestress of Bohemia, 
“queen of hearts.” 
Charles Stuart, 


“doomed to know 
All a true Stuart’s heritage of woe,” 


came to Hampton in 1625 with the fair 
French lady who, in after years, sadly bade 
her friends call her “la reine malheureuse” 
—Henrietta Maria of France—she whom 
Waller apostrophised as 


“ Great Gloriana! bright Gloriana! 
Fair as high heaven is, and fertile as earth !” 





From thence the king wrote to the Duke of 
Buckingham regarding the dismissal of his 
young wife’s very numerous French suite, 
whom he seems to have found an intolerable 
nuisance :— 


““ STEENLE, 

“T writ to you, by Ned Clarke, that 
I thought I should have cause enough, in a 
short time, to put away the monsers (mon- 
sieurs) either by (their) attempting to steal 
away my wife, or by making plots with my 
own subjects. For the first I cannot say 
certainly whether it was intended, but I 
am sure it is hindered; for the other, 
though I have good grounds to believe it, 
and am still hunting after it, yet seeing 
daily the maliciousness of the monsers, by 
making and fomenting discontentments in 
my wife, I could tarry no longer from 
advertising you that I mean to seek for no 
other grounds to cashier my monsers. That 
you may (if you think good) advertise the 
queen-mother [Marie de Medicis] of my in- 
tention ; for this being an action which may 
have a show of harshness, I thought it was 
fit to take this way; that she [the queen- 
mother], to whom I have had many obliga- 
tions, may not take it unkindly ; and, like- 
wise, I think I have done you no wrong in 
my letter, though in some places of it I may 
seem to chide you. So, longing to see 
thee, I rest, 

“ Your loving, faithful, constant friend, 


*“CHarces R.” 
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Sixteen years later, Henrietta came hither 
again, to seek refuge from the violence of 
those disloyal spirits who had begun to 
clamour for her husband’s downfall. Once 
again, parted from the fair bride he had loved 
so fondly, a prisoner in the hands of the 
Roundheads, Charles Stuart crossed the 
threshold of the Tudor palace ; and there had 
his sad interviews with his gentle daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and her little brother 
Henry—the child who, in the last conversa- 
tion he ever had with his father, when 
charged never to mount the throne while 
his brothers lived, answered sturdily, “I 
will be-torn in pieces first.” Oliver Crom- 





designed by Raphael, very rich with gold, 
especially the Cesarian triumphs of Andrea 
Mantegna, formerly the Duke of Mantua’s. 
Of the tapestries, I believe the world can 
show nothing nobler of the kind than the 
stories of Abraham and Tobit. The gallery 
of horns is very particular for the vast beams 
of stags, elks, antelopes, ete. The queen’s 
bed was an embroidery of silver on crimson 
velvet, and cost £8,000, being a present 
made by the States of Holland when his 
majesty returned. The great looking-glass 
and toilet of beaten massive gold were given 
by the queen-mother. The queen brought 
over with her from Portugal such Indian 
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well took a fancy to the place, and believing, 
as there is little doubt he did, that he was 
the founder of what would be a new dynasty 
of English royalty, chose there to celebrate 
the marriage of his favourite daughter 
Elizabeth with almost royal pomp. 

After the Restoration Hampton Court 
again became a favourite residence of royalty. 
Charles IT. and his poor little neglected wife, 
Catherine of Braganza, came there for their 
honeymoon ; and Evelyn has left us a descrip- 
tion of the palace as it appeared when 
prepared for the bride. “It is,” he says, 
“as noble and uniform a pile as any Gothic 
architecture can make it. There is incom- 
parable furniture in it, especially hangings 





cabinets 

as had 

never before 

been seen here.” 

The evening of 

Queen Catherine’s 

arrival, Anne Hyde, the 

buxom Duchess of York, 

came by water from London to pay her 

respects to her royal sister-in-law, and was 

probably introduced by her to the new 

beverage, which Pepys calls “tee—a China 

drink,” the Portuguese queen favouring it 

greatly, as Waller mentions in his compli 
mentary fashion— 


“The best of queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation who the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise.” 


Her majesty seemed to have made a 
pleasant impression on Evelyn, who, how- 
ever, judging from the entry in his Diary, by 
no means admired her ladies.—‘ May 30th, 
The queen arrived with a train of Portuguese 
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ladies, in their monstrous fardingals, or 
guard-infantas, their complexions olivicular, 
and sufficiently unagrecable. Her majesty 
in the same habit, her foretop long, and 
turned aside very strangely. She was yet 
of the handsomest countenance of all the 
rest, and though low of stature, prettily 
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special fancies—and, as may be supposed, 
such a regimen did not tend to lessen her 
embonpoint, which she strove to decrease by 
energetic exercise in what is now known 
as the “Frog Walk.” The ephemeral verses 
of the day tell us something of the daily life 
of the royal couple :— 


“‘ Hampton Court Lire, 1689. 
“ Mr. Dean says grace with a reverend face ; 
‘Make room !’ cries Sir Thomas ~— ; 
Then Bentinck uplocks his King in a box, 
And you see him no more until supper.” 


At Hampton, King William spent much of 
his time as a widower, superintending the 


He; cutting of the canals he designed making 
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shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, her 
teeth wronging her mouth, by sticking a 
little too far out ; for the rest lovely enough.” 

William IIT. was so unfortunately charmed 
with the place that he did his utmost to ruin 
it altogether by the exercise of his barbarous 
Dutch taste. However, he really did improve 
the gardens, and his queen beautified the 
interior by her tapestry. There is still a 
tradition of their residence there; of the 
quaint appearance of the royal couple pro- 
menading about together—the king, a little, 
shrivelled-up looking man, taking the arm of 
his unusually tall and very stout consort— 
affording another instance of the law of 
nature which makes all diminutive men 
marry very tall women. They used to sup 
at half-past nine; by half-past ten all the 
royal household were sound asleep. Both 
Mary II. and her sister Anne dearly loved 
good cheer—indeed, a wicked Jacobite 
couplet thus hits off the royalties of 
England :— 


“There’s Mary the daughter, there’s Willie the 
cheater, 
There’s Geordie the drinker, there’s Annie the 
eater.” 


Rich chocolate was one of Queen Mary’s 


there ; and it was in the Court gardens that 
he expressed to Lord Portland his conviction 
that he should not survive till the end of 
1701, bidding him, however, “ not to mention 
it to any one, lest the war should be pre- 
vented!’’ It was while superintending the 
excavation of a second canal that his sorrel 
pony put his foot on a mole-hill and threw 
his master, breaking his collar-bone, and 
ultimately causing his death. “Riding in 


the park at noon,” the king himself ex- 
plained to his physician, Dr. Bidloo, “ while 
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I was making my horse 
change his walk into 
a gallop, he fell upon 
his knees, upon that I 
meant to raise him with the bridle, but he 
fell forwards to one side ; so I fell with my 
right shoulder on the ground. "Tis a strange 









































thing, for 
it happened 
on smooth level ak 
ground.” Queen 
Anne was a fre- 
quent resident at the 
palace. Here, when, 
“Princess of Denmark,” her son, the little 
Duke of Gloucester, was born, and dutifully 
christened William, after the king, of whom, 
though she selected him as godfather to her 
boy, she was not particularly fond, constantly 
describing him as “Caliban,” or “ Dutch 
monster,’ in her letters to her dear Mrs. 
Freeman. In her queenly days she and her 
apathetic spouse, est-il possible ? often visited 
Hampton :— 


“ And here great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 
tay,” 


says Pope. George I.—“ the wee German 
lairdie,” as the angry Jacobites called him— 
saw Henry VIII. acted in the Great Hall— 
not it would seem, a very interesting perform- 
ance to one who scarcely understood ten 
consecutive words of English. He does 
not seem to have cared for the place very 
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much ; and allowed his son, the Prince of 
Wales, and his beautiful, clever, and charm- 
ing wife—cette diablesse, Madame la Princesse, 
as her father-in-law politely called her 
—to inhabit it at their pleasure ; and here 
they frequently resided, surrounded by a 
not unremarkable court. There was to be 
found Philip Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield, 
who, had he lived a century later, would 
have disputed the title of “first gentleman 
of Europe” with George IV.; John, Lord 
Hervey, “that mere white curd of asses’ 
milk ;”” lovely, witty Mary Lepell, in after 
time Lady Hervey, of whom some enthusi- 
astic admirer wrote— 


“Should the Pope himself go a roaming, 
He would follow dear Molly Lepell ;” 


beautiful, audacious Mary Bellenden, whose 
face and person, says Walpole, “ were 
charming ; lively she was almost to étourderie, 
and so agreeable she was, that I never heard 
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her mentioned afterwards by one of her 
contemporaries who did not prefer her as 
the most perfect creature they ever knew ;” 
Mrs. Selwyn, mother of the famous wit ; 
and Mrs. Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk, 
who bore a reputation sufficiently notorious. 
In those bad days we talk of as the good old 
times, it was held that a king was too 
exalted a personage to stoop to so bourgeois 
a virtue as conjugal faithfulness; and the 
bad eminence to which Mrs. Howard was 


raised was regarded as no hindrance to her 
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holding the appointment of Woman of the 
Bedchamber to the prince’s wife, and the 
morals of the time were so easy, or rather so 
utterly wanting, that Caroline herself acqui- 
esced in the arrangement, and only manifested 
every now and then, by some adroitly 
spoken stab, her knowledge that her servant 
was her rival. The Prince of Wales, 
reluctantly aware of his wife’s immense 
mental superiority, thought he had thus 
satisfactorily proved that he could not be 
sneered at as under her dominion. No one, 
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perhaps, but the princess herself quite knew 
how entirely she was the ruling power. 

Pope gives an amusing account of an 
evening he spent at Hampton Court, where 
the lively maids of honour seem to have 
made quite a pet of the brilliant and rather 
waspish little poet. “I went by water to 
Hampton Court, and met the prince with all 
his ladies, on horseback, coming from hunt- 
ing. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took 
me into protection, contrary to the laws 
against harbouring Papists, and gave me a 

dinner, with some- 
thing I liked better, 
an opportunity of 
conversation with 
Mr. Howard. Weall 
agreed that the life 
of a maid of honour 
was of all things the 
most miserable, and 
wished that all 
women who envied 
it had a specimen of 
it. To eat West- 
phaha ham of a 
morning, ride over 
hedges and ditches 
on borrowed hacks, 
come home in the 
heat of the day with 
a fever, and (what 
is worse a hundred 
times) a red mark 
on the forehead from 
an uneasy hat—all 
this may qualify to 
make them excellent 
wives for hunters. 
As soon as they 
wipe off the heat of 
the day, they must 
simper an hour and catch 
cold in the princess’s apart- 
ment ; from thence to dinner 
with what appetite they may, 
and after that till midnight work, 
walk, or think, which way they 
please. No lone house in Wales, with a 
mountain and rookery, is more contempla- 
tive than this Court. Miss Lepell walked 
with me three or four hours by moonlight, 
and we met no creature of any quality but 
the king, who gave audience to the vice- 
chamberlain all alone under the garden 
wall,” 

After George II. ascended the throne, he 
and Queen Caroline often came here ; and a 
very dull life the court had of it, according 
to Lord Hervey. “I will not trouble you,” 
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he writes to Mrs. Clayton, “with any 
account of our occupations at Hampton 
Court. No mill horse ever went in a more 
constant track, or a more unchanging circle ; 
so that, by the assistance of an almanack 
for the day of the week, and a watch for 
the hour of the day, you may inform your- 
self fully, without any other intelligence but 
your memory, of every 
transaction within the 
verge of the Court. Walk- 
ing, chases, levees, and au- 
diences fill the morning ; 
at night the king plays at 
commerceand backgammon, 
and the queen at quadrille, 
when poor Lady Charlotte 
runs her usual nightly 
gauntlet—the queen pull- 
ing her hood, Mr. Schutz 
sputtering in her face, and 
the Princess Royal rapping 
her knuckles, all at a time. 
It was in vain she fled from 
persecution for her religion ; 
she suffers for her pride 
what she escaped for her 
faith, undergoes in a char- 
ming room what she dread- 
ed from the inquisition, and 
will die a martyr toa Court, 
though not to a Church. 
The Duke of Grafton takes 
his usual nightly opiate of 
lottery, and sleeps as usual 
between the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline. Lord 
Grantham strolls from one 
room to another, (as Dryden 
says) ‘ like some discontent- 
ed ghost that oft appears, 
and is forbid to speak,’ 
and stirs himself about, as 
people stir a fire, not with 
any design, but in hopes to 
make it burn brisker, which 
his lordship certainly does 
to no purpose, and yet tries 
as constantly as if it had 
ever once succeeded. At last 
the king comes up, the pool 
finishes, and everybody has their dismission ; 
their majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and 
my Lord Lifford ; the Princesses to Bilderbee 
and Long; my Lord Grantham to Lady 
Frances and Mr. Clark; some to supper, 
and some to bed; and thus (to speak in the 
Scripture phrase) the evening and the morn- 
ing make the day.” 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, carried his faint- 
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ing wife, Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, away from 
Hampton the night before the tiny heiress 
of the British cr wn was born—the “ Lady 
Augusta,” who aiverwards became the mother 
of the unhappy Caroline of Brunswick. 
This was, perhaps, not the least extra- 
ordinary occurrence the old palace had ever 
seen, and the whole affair reflected no little 
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discredit on the royal husband and father. 
In the summer of 1737 the Prince of Wales 
announced to his parents that in less than a 
month his wife expected to become a mother. 
This announcement the queen disbelieved. 
“The wish was father to the thought.” 
She was anxious that the succession should 
fall to her favourite son, William, Duke of 
Cumberland, and considered Frederick quite 
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capable of deceiving the world with a 
spurious child. She declared, that if his 
communication were actually the fact, she 
would not fail to be with the Princess at her 
accouchement. ‘I will positively be pre- 
sent,” she said, speaking in the broad 
fashion of the day. “It can’t be got 
through as soon as one can blow one’s nose ; 
and I am resolved to be satisfied that the 
child is hers.” 

The queen had a strong will, and usually 
carried out her resolutions; but on this 
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occasion she was destined to be foiled by 
one whom she deemed so contemptible an 
opponent—her own son. A _ peremptory 
order was issued that the birth of the 
expected infant should take place at Hampton 
Court, where the king and queen were then 
living; but Frederick, offended by the 
command, and only too ready to annoy his 
mother, inwardly reselved the mandate should 
be disobeyed. Twice he brought the princess 
to London, believing the critical moment at 
hand ; and twice returned to Hampton Court. 





At length, on the night of the 31st of July, 
the prince and princess, after dining with 
the royal family, retired to their own 
apartments. It became evident that the 
accouchement of the princess was imminent ; 
and the prince insisted on at once setting 
out for London. Augusta, who had hitherto 
been eager to carry out her husband’s wishes 
in all points, no matter how unreasonable 
they were, now implored to be left in peace, 
and entreated him to think what she must 
suffer should he carry out his project ; but 
Frederick refused to listen to such 
supplications. He ordered his 
coach to be brought to one of the 
side entrances of the palace ; and 
commanded Desnoyers, a dancing- 
master, and Bloodworth, an atten- 
dant, to carry her downstairs. 
The unhappy lady, in imminent 
peril of her life, reiterated her 
prayers to be allowed to remain ; 
and was answered by Frederick 
with, “Courage! courage! ah, quelle 
sottise!’’ and the assurance, utter- 
ed, says Lord Hervey, “with the 
encouragement of a tooth-drawer, 
or the consolatory tenderness of 
an executioner, ‘that it would 
be over in a minute.’” She was 
hurried into the coach, accom- 
panied by Lady Archibald Hamil- 
ton, and two female attendants. 
The prince, only pausing to impress 
secrecy on those of his attendants 
who remained at the palace, fol- 
lowed. Vriad, his valet, mounted 
the box, Bloodworth, Desnoyers, 
and two or three more attendants, 
got up behind, and the coach set 
off at a gallop for St. James’s, 
which was more than twice the 
distance of the prince’s residence 
at Kew. 

On their arrival, they found the 
whole palace in confusion; no 
preparations had been made, and 
there was not even a bed for the 
princess. No sheets could anywhere be 
found, but Frederick and Lady Archibald 
Hamilton aired a couple of table-cloths as 
substitutes. A few officers of state—the 
Lord President, Wilmington, and the Lord 
Privy Seal, Godolphin—were hastily sum- 
moned ; and shortly before eleven was born 
what Lord Hervey unflatteringly designates 
as “a little rat of a girl, about the bigness 
of a good large toothpick-case.” 

While all this confusion was going on, 
the royal family were unsuspectingly engaged 
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the most marvellous circumstance in the 
whole affair is the fact that the poor 
young mother survived her involuntary 
transit. 

George IIT. always disliked Hampton, 
and never came there after his acces- 
sion, owing, it is said, to his fiery 
little grandfather having once boxed 
his ears there. Since then it has never 
been an abode of royalty, and is now 
used partly as a home for recipients 
of royal favour, and partly as a public 
place of resort for the nation. A fair 
and stately place it is now, defaced 
though it be by William’s bad taste ; 
and one can hardly spend a more in- 
teresting day than in wandering through 
its time honoured quadrangles, with the 
arms of its great founder over the prin- 
cipal entrances, in surveying the Great 
Hall with its tapestries and stained 
glass, the king’s and queen’s chambers, 
the pictures—many of thenr valuable 
historical mementoes—and 









in their 
usual N. 

evening occu- ~\, 
pations. The king‘ 

and Princess Amelia ° 
were playing com- 
merce, the queen was 


at quadrille, and Prin- % Ris 





cess Caroline and Lord Lye yee 

Hervey were having a - 

game at cribbage. Soon \ 

after ten they all retired, 25 pS anette 


without having an idea of 
what had taken place. The first 
intimation came at two the ~ 


=~ the wonderful beds of 
various royalties ; the 
gloomy erections owned by 
William and Mary, plumed 
like hearses; the Utrecht 
velvet couch of Queen 
Anne; and the embroidered 
satin one of Queen Charlotte 
~beds that in these degene- 
rate days would assuredly 
murder sleep in any one bold 
enough to occupy them. 
Many are the “fair 
| women and brave men” 
} this ancient pile has seen 
Ond »% ¢ within its walls; many a 
ral / strange tale might these 
\ same old Walls unfold, could 
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dumbness ; and though now 
deserted by royalty, and 


following morning, when Mrs. Tichborne, fallen from its high estate, it still looks 
one of the queen’s dressers, entered her quaint and stately in its sunlit solitude, as 
majesty’s room with a message from the when Tudors and Stuarts held court and 
prince, acquainting his mother with the feasted, revelled, wept, wed, mourned, and 
princess's condition. Caroline prepared to died, in the time-honoured palace which 
hurry at once to her daughter-in-law’s room; owes its origin to the butcher’s son of 
and her indignation was great when she heard _ Ipswich. 


of the prince’s sudden flight. Perhaps 
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THE MEDIATION 








OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, Autnor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE MORROW OF CORPUS CHRISTI IN THE CITY. 


~<N the city things wore a 
§ less smiling aspect. 

The great mass of the 
insurgents were steady, 
laborious ‘men, who had 
risen against the law be- 
cause the law made their 
lives a continuous misery. 
They had no sympathy 
with disorder, with wan- 
ton riot and destruction ; 
homely, patient, long-suffering drudges, 
they desired relief from the pinch that had 
become intolerable, and were obedient and 
tractable in the hands of their leaders. But 
mixed up with these simple patient rustics 
were many of a more turbulent sort, born 
law-breakers, restive under any restraint, 
ready for the wildest excesses when relaxed 
authority gave them a free hand. And 
when the leaders of the insurrection, and 
all that was steady and law-abiding among 
their followers, withdrew outside the walls 
on the king’s invitation, all control over the 
riotous passions of these men was removed 
and a reign of terror ensued. 

A large mob on Tower Hill witnessed the 
departure of the royal party for Mile End. 
They were expected to follow, and some of 
them did, but it soon became apparent that 
there was more exciting work in hand. 

As the men-at-arms who formed the rear 
of the royal procession rode out over the 
drawbridge, a daring spirit contrived, at the 
risk of being trampled under the hoofs of 
the horses, to slip past and gain the archway 
of the inner gate. Little was thought of it 
by the warders. It looked like a mad freak. 
The insurgents were to be conciliated; it 
seemed harsh in the hurry of the moment to 
thrust the madcap under the horses’ feet ; a 
little good-humoured rough remonstrance 





and the hilarious ruffian was allowed to 
shelter himself in the porter’s door within 
the archway. Another and another, dodging 
nimbly and warily past the horses, followed 
this daring lead, and as they pressed into 
the porter’s door, they were allowed to pass 
up the stairs leading to the upper chamber 
from which the drawbridge was worked. 

Little was thought of it in the hurry of 
the moment. A crowd is always ready for 
such freaks. But the freak assumed a more 
serious aspect when the last man-at-arms 
had passed out and the order was given to 
raise the drawbridge. 

The drawbridge could not be raised. The 
rowdies had thrust the porter aside and 
were in possession of the machinery. The 
entrance to the Tower was open. 

Ina twinkling the situation was realised by 
the mob. With frantic yells only half-serious 
as yet they rushed at the gates and poured in. 

Conspicuous in the Tower Hill crowd from 
early morning had been a burly ruffian in 
the glaring costume of the Herod of the 
Mystery Plays. These plays had not been 
intermitted on Corpus Christi day, any more 
than the solemn procession. The crowds 
excited as they were would have been loath 
to forego this most popular entertainment, 
and it was not every Corpus Christi day that 
the horny-handed players had the chance of 
such an audience. Some of the players, and 
notably this Herod and the Devil and his 
Imps—great serio-comic characters—did not 
lay aside their dresses when the play was 
over ; and Herod in especial had made him- 
self prominent in the crowd by the violence 
of his language and his gestures, and the 
amazing power of his lungs. He was a 


fellow of gigantic depth and breadth of 
chest, with a huge black curly head; and 
taking his stand opposite the Tower, he 
swaggered with his wooden sword, beat his 
breast like a chimpanzee, and yelled out an 
endless stream of menaces and imprecations. 

When this noisy ribald saw the crowd 
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rushing through the gates he dashed forward 
to join the stream, doubling the ferocity of 
his cries. “Now ‘forthe traitors!” he 
yelled. . “ Bring them before me that I may 
chop off their heads and make footballs of 
them! Out with the traitors! Seek them 
out ! The chancellor! The treasurer! Where 
are the traitors? Let them account to me! 
The chancellor! The treasurer! Bring them 
forth!” 

His cries were taken up by ‘the mob, and 
what was uttered at first in coarse sport was 
soon repeated in savage earnest. The devilish 
suggestion quickly matured itself in heated 
brains, always apter for evil than for good, 
and the appetite of the human tiger was 
roused. It passed through the crowd like 
some sort of contagious madness. Hundreds 
who had rushed for the open gates on a mad 
frolic impulse found themselves as they 
pushed and jostled along gnashing their 
teeth and howling for the chancellor like a 
pack of hungry wolves. Wolves in full ery 
—but there was one thing that made their 
united voices more horrible to the ear than 
any sound of infuriated beasts, the leaven of 
savage laughter that ran through it and 
filled up the lulls in the volume of their 
more brutish howling. 

The officers of the garrison were taken by 
surprise. No one dared to take responsibility. 
The cry was raised by the rioters that they 
came in the king’s name, that the king had 
given them the traitors to deal with at their 
pleasure. There was no time to deliberate, 
no time to consult superior authority. The 
outer gate was mastered with a rush, and 
the mob poured along by the south wall and 
round and through the entrance in the Bloody 
Tower while the warders of the great port- 
cullis were still hearkening in bewildered 
doubt to the clamour of the sudden irruption. 
Their first sure knowledge that the insurgents 
had broken into the fortress came from agile 
ruffians who leapt up the stairs with the ery 
that they came in the king’s name, and who 
brought with them the unquestionable man- 
date of overpowering numbers. 

Within the square central keep—the four- 
turreted White Tower—quickly surrounded 
by the howling mob, Sudbury heard the 
fierce uproar, and at once divined its mean- 
ing. He was prepared and calm—calmer, 
he said to his terror-struck attendants, than 
he had ever felt in his life. Never, certainly, 
had he borne himself with such meek and 
gracious dignity. 

He was celebrating mass in St. John’s 
Chapel, in the second story of the White 
Tower, when the tumult arose. His attend- 
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ants, foremost among them our gay friend 
Reginald Hardelot, who showed in that trying 
hour that he carried the heart of a brave 
man behind his outward show of levity, 
hurried to lock the door. The archbishop 
called upon them to desist. “Do not en- 
danger your lives, my children,” he said, in 
a gentler voice than he was accustomed to 
use in issuing his commands. “It is my 
life that they seek, and I know how to die. 
Let the servant of God départ in peace. I 
am old and I have lived long enough. Do 
not anger them by resistance.” 

Nevertheless the door was locked. They 
were not kept long in suspense. For a 
minute or two, in spite of the deafening din 
from without, they heard footsteps and voices 
dispersed through the building in vain quest, 
but presently a thunder at the door, which 
sent tomb-like echoes through the vaulted 
chapel, announced that the bloodthirsty mob 
had found its victim. 

Again the archbishop adjured his attend- 
ants to offer no resistance. Reginald drew 
his dagger and he and the boldest of his 
companions stood in line in front of the door 
resolved to sell their lives dear. 

The door burst open with a clang, and the 
foremost of the mob tumbled headlong in. 
The thin line of defenders struck out wildly, 
but they were borne down by the weight of 
the mass precipitated on them. <A ringleader 
of the mob, a furious released prisoner from 
one of the gaols, who was armed with his 
fetters and had been holding them aloft 
battering at the door when it suddenly gave 
way, was hurled upon Reginald and the 
fetters felled him to the floor. 

A burst of yells and laughter signalised 
this triumph. Then there was an involuntary 
hush, produced by the spectacle that met 
their eyes at the upper end of the chapel. 
The archbishop stood before the altar, a cross 
in his left hand, his right raised in the 
attitude of benediction, his commanding 
figure at its full height. By his side stood 
a chaplain, who raised aloft the corpus 
dominicum. 

The mob was awestruck and hushed for a 
moment, and the doomed man seized the 
opportunity to speak. 

“Tam he whom ye seek,” he said, “ your 
archbishop and father in God. What would 
ye, my children, with this unseemly brawl? 
Disperse in peace, lest 

A voice interrupted him. ‘“ We seek the 
chancellor, not the archbishop.” 

Then the clamour broke out again. “ Yes, 
!” they cried. “The traitor 


the chancellor ! 
to the king!” “The plunderer of the com- 
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mons!” ‘Where are your accounts?” 
“Where is the money of the commons?” 

They yelled and spat at him. 

Then two or three stole along behind the 
great round pillars of the aisle, and got 
between him and the altar, and suddenly 
his arms were pinioned from behind. 

A ery was raised, “To the council 
chamber!” and thither the unfortunate 
man was dragged by his yelling captors. 

In the council chamber a ghastly mockery 
of justice was enacted. The ribald clown 
who had played the part of Herod seated 
himself in the king’s chair. The other 
buffoon in the fantastic dress of the devil 
kept the door as usher. Others flung them- 
selves into the seats of the councillors, and 
tickled the spectators vastly with their ribald 
assumptions of dignity. Nothing could be 
imagined more hideous and appalling than 
this truculent mirth; it cannot unhappily 
be fairly called inhuman——man only is capable 
of such extremes of devilry. 

Presently the mock president of the court 
spoke with horrible stares and frowns in his 
Herodian character :— 

“Sir chancellor, you are on your trial 
before the commons of England, impeached 
of being a heinous traitor to the king and a 
most outrageous extortioner of the commons. 
Have you aught to say why you should not 
forthwith be adjudged to the death of such 
malefactors ¢”’ 

The archbishop looked at him sternly. 
“ Profane and ribald wretch,” he began, “I 
am no traitor!” but his voice was lost in a 
tempest of angry sound. 

Herod frowned, and commanded silence in 
a voice of thunder. “ Dost dare,” he cried, 
“to insult our royal majesty ?” 

The archbishop turned from him in con- 
tempt, and addressed the throng with un- 
bending dignity. “Take heed,” he said, 
“my children, what ye do this day, lest for 
your sins the holy father lay all the realm 
of England under an interdict.” 

The threat of papal interference crowned 
his offences. ‘Enough! enough!” came 
from the throng. “Away with him!” 
Frantic applause greeted the humour of the 
devil, who capered forward to claim his 
victim. 

That nothing might be wanting to complete 
this travesty of judicial forms, the imple- 
ments of legal punishment were now pro- 
duced. In ransacking the chambers of the 
Tower some of the mob had lighted on the 
block and sword that were ordinarily used 
in the punishment of traitors. These were 
handed into the Council Chamber over the 


heads of the crowd that filled the staircases, 
and carried by the blackened imps of the 
pageant to the foot of the throne, amidst 
loud vociferations of delight. It must be 
admitted that of the many who suffered 
death on this same block, there were several 
who, though they had more of the ceremonial 
decency of justice, had very little more of 
the reality. 

“To the Tower Hill!” shouted the mock 
president. “Away with him!” 

A procession was now formed. The un- 
happy chancellor submitted passively to his 
fate. His face wore the calm expression of 
a man for whom the bitterness of death is 
past. His dim eyes were turned heaven- 
ward ; he seemed not to hear or see what 
was passing around. 

Such grave dignity and unmoved courage 
as he showed in this supreme moment would 
have won him the sympathy, or at least the 
respect, of the populace, if they had not 
themselves been the executioners. But as it 
was they had no pity for his gray hairs, no 
respect for his tranquil dignity ; they yelled 
at him, hissed at him, spat at him, pelted 
him with filth. And ever the devil of the 
pageant capered with ghastly ribaldry in 
front. 

Arrived at the place of execution the 
brazen-lunged Herod proclaimed silence, the 
prisoner's arms were unbound, and it was 
signified to him that he might address the 
people after the manner of criminals in a 
last speech and dying confession. But he 
only looked round calmly and said that he 
forgave his tormentors, that they knew not 
what they did, then knelt for a minute in 
silent prayer, and laid his head on the block. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
PLOTS AGAINST THE REBELS. 


Ir was an unhappy chance for the insurgent 
cause that left the mob gathered in the city 
free to work its will. It has prejudiced the 
leaders with posterity, and at the time it 
destroyed all prospect of good result from 
the concessions of the king. 

After all, the lawless violence of the mob, 
delirious and ruthless as it was, restrained 
itself within limits that do not appear so 
excessive when compared with what their 
betters were in the habit of doing with more 
decorous form and ceremony of justice. Four 
more victims of distinction were added to 
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their list of executions, all typical men in 
the misgovernment that had become so hate- 
ful. Sir Robert Hales, the king’s treasurer ; 
Sir John Leg, the tax commissioner; Richard 
Lyons, a notorious monopolist and jobber of 
the public revenues; and Friar William 
Appledore, whose crime was being the con- 
fessor of John of Gaunt. This exemplary 
sacrifice of heads was not more intemperate 
than we find customary with the most highly 
respectable factions of nobles and prelates 
when they gained the upper hand, and pro- 
ceeded to a change of government. Such 
changes seldom took place in the middle ages 
without some judicial slaughter of the weaker 
party. Seven years later one of the king’s 
uncles was master of the situation, and several 
of those who advised Richard in punishing 
the rebel peasants were doomed to death by 
the axe, or the slower torture of exile. Sir 
Simon Burley, De la Pole, Tresilian, the 
king’s favourite young De Vere, and the 
doughty alderman Sir Nicholas Bramber, 
were not more guilty than Sudbury or Hales 
when they fell before the ambition of the 
Duke of Gloucester as corrupt and dangerous 
traitors: they had a more formal impeach- 
ment, and a more protracted trial, but their 
judges were not less prejudiced. There was 
in truth more of the spirit of justice in the 
rough retribution of King Mob, who in all 
matters of procedure generally follows the 
fashion of his social superiors. 

Even for the more irregular excesses in 
which the rioters indulged after parading 
the heads of their victims through the street 
and fixing them on London Bridge according 
to the orthodox barbarity, they could plead 
highly respectable precedent. The commercial 
Flemings and the wealthy Italian money- 
merchants were obnoxious to them ; and all 
through the afternoon they amused them- 
selves hunting out and murdering the un- 
happy foreigners, breaking open, pillaging, 
and burning their houses. But had not 
kings in former days handed over the Jews 
to the tender mercies of a vindictive populace? 
And they had a more recent example. Only 
five years before, when the pope was at war 
with the Florentines and put his enemies 
under ban, the Bishop of London had given 
his countenance to the pillage and massacre 
of the Florentine merchants in London. 

But though the reign of terror was thus 
far not indiscriminate but regulated by pre- 
cedent, it was not to be expected that the 
upper classes, who were furious at the idea 
of emancipating the serfs, and were beginning 
to recover from their first panic when they 
saw that the simple rustics were less formid- 
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able than had at first appeared—it was not 
to be expected that they would miss the 
advantage given them by the riots for bring- 
ing over the waverers among their own 
mumber to a firmer policy. The leaders of 
the insurgents were not really responsible 
for the excesses of the mob within the walls 
while they lay without ; but the excesses of 
the mob could be made to colour the whole 
movement. 

The reaction was headed by the mayor and 
the leading aldermen of the city, Walworth 
and Bramber and Philpot, who from the first 
had despised the insurgents and advocated 
energetic measures. They secured the co- 
operation of Sir Robert Knolles, whose 
military experience and fame made him an 
invaluable ally. Then they proceeded to 
reason over the leading members of the 
king’s council. 

But first they learnt all that they could 
about the actual strength and the feelings of 
the rebels. This was more easily done now. 
Among the insurgents were, as we have 
before said, a good many gentlemen who, 
like Sir John Newton, had been forced to 
join them. Of the alternatives, joining or 
fighting for their lives, they had preferred 
the former. 

After the king had agreed to abolish 
bondage, and the purpose of the rising was 
thus gained, these unwilling coadjutors were 
free to return to their own class, and they 
sought amends for their degradation, and at 
the same time recovery of favour, by urging 
that the insurgents should now be attacked, 
and representing how easy it would be to 
put them to rout. 

Sir Richard Rainham was peculiarly eager 
to be revenged for the indignities he had 
suffered, and had special reason to fear that 
it might be difficult to make his peace at 
Court. It galled him to remember that the 
knaves had asked him to join because by 
birth he was one of themselves; and the 
recollection that to save his life he had 
helped to order them on the march, awoke 
other feelings than wounded pride. When 
therefore his old captain, Sir Robert Knolles, 
to whom he had obsequiously attached him- 
self, questioned him about the strength of 
the rebels, he spoke of their array with the 
utmost contempt. It was preposterous, he 
said, to have made any concessions to such a 
rabble. Their discipline would stand not 
the slightest strain. Their weapons were of 
the rudest description. Not one in twenty 
had any defensive armour. They had no 
store of victuals; the more provident of 
them had brought small bags of coarse meal 
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on their backs, from which they had to feed 
the less provident as well as themselves. 
Half of them did not know what they had 
risen for, and would be only too glad to be 
safely back in their homes again. To lie 
within walls for fear of such a herd as if 
they were a regular army was ridiculous. 
A handful of men-at-arms would ride through 
them like a flock of sheep. 

Now it had been the policy of Salisbury 
and others about the king to give the rebels 
what they asked, and when the simple churls 
had dispersed to their homes to revoke their 
charters and take ample revenge for their 
presumption. But when these representa- 
tions were pressed by Knolles and thealdermen 
the king’s counsellors began to think that 
they had been too timid, and to be ashamed 
of and angry at their former caution. 

Already on Friday afternoon the gathering 
that had so frightened them began to melt 
away. The peasants were filing away, district 
by district, as fast as their charters were 
ready. By Friday night nearly all the men 
of Essex were gone, marching off with their 
documents in peaceable triumph. There still 
remained bivouacked round Smithfield under 
Tyler’s command a force computed at thirty 
thousand men. On this point the leaders of 
the commons were firm—none would go 
without their charters ; they would stay till 
they saw their charters executed and had 
them delivered for a triumphant march back 
to their homes, no longer bondmen, freemen 
in the eye of the law. 

But the industry of the clerks had greatly 
reduced the numbers thus in waiting. The 
good and true men at the disposal of the 
government could easily deal with all that 
remained. Why then delay vengeance? 
Why not throw off the mask at once and 
undeceive the presumptuous rascals while 
their foolish conceit was still hot within 
them? The leaders were there ; let a signal 
example be made of them without delay. 

This was mooted to the king. He in- 
dignantly refused his assent. The boy’s 
unsophisticated sense of honour was outraged. 
He had passed his royal word. The word of 
a Plantagenet was sacred. In vain they 
argued that the promise had been extorted 
from him, and thus was not binding on his 
conscience ; he would keep it nevertheless. 
Richard’s sense of honour, unhappily, became 
blunter in his more mature years ; how could 
it have remained uncorrupted in such an 
atmosphere? This his first great experience 
of affairs was a memorable lesson in treachery 
—afterwards, one is glad to know, put in 
practice to the cost of some of his tutors. 
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The more experienced statesmen, men of 
the medieval world, chafed at the boy’s 
scrupulosity, and tried another tack. If he 
would not break his word outright he must 
be managed into giving them an equivalent 
opportunity. 

It was represented to him that Tyler’s 
presence in Smithfield, with an armed and 
half-starved host, was a menace to the peace 
of the city. The excesses of the mob had 
shown how grave the menace was. Granting 
Tyler honest, could he answer for the good 
behaviour of his rabble ? 

They were staying there for their charters. 
Honesty on one side deserved confidence on 
the other. Why would they not trust the 
king’s promise that the charters should be 
sent to them ? 

This was touching the chivalrous Richard 
on a tender point. He agreed to go with . 
them next morning to Smithfield, and reason 
of the matter with the captain of the 
commons. To avoid the very appearance 
of provocation, they were to go unarmed. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


WHILE these intrigues were going on Ralph 
Hardelot’s presence near the king and his 
suspected share in defeating their purposes, 
made him increasingly obnoxious to the party 
of energetic action. He became a marked 
man with them; they began to talk one 
with another about him, to curse his meddle- 
someness, and to ask who he was and where 
he came from. 

All unconscious of this dangerous suspicion 
and irritation, Ralph had been incessantly 
active throughout the troubled day. He 
had the warmest of interests in the safety 
of the royal party, for with it was bound up 
the safety of one who-was dearer to him 
than everything else. His passion for justice, 
the burning charity that had been all in all 
to him before, had taken on a warmer colour 
since this new feeling had been allowed to 
lodge and expand its flowers in his heart. 
That no harm might come near her in the 
tumult gave wings to his expedition as he 
flew hither and hither, first in fear that 
anarchy and red havoc had broken loose, 
and next when this fear was assuaged, in 
anxious endeavour to avert further strife. 

The news of the capture of the Tower and 
the murder of his chancellor met the king as 
he re-entered the city from Mile End, riding 
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by the side of his mother in her wihirlicote, 
and exchanging congratulations on the happy 
issue of the conference. 

For a moment there was consternation. 
The Tower was in the hands of the mob, the 
King of England no longer master of his 
capital, no longer master of its central 
stronghold ; rebels without and rebels with- 
in. If the rebels had really been rebels 
against royal authority, if Wat Tyler and 
his fellows had really entertained the designs 
attributed to them by the craven fears of 
contemporaries, if their plan was to massacre 
the nobles, seize the king, and govern Eng- 
land in. his name, nobles and king were now 
at their mercy. But that panic misjudged 
them is conclusively proved by the fact that 
for more than a day they had the power to 
do as they pleased, and their pleasure was to 
leave the king and his nobles unharmed and 
unthreatened. 

After a brief consultation the royal party 
decided to trust the people. They had hardly 
an alternative, except to escape from London 
altogether ; and even that was hazardous, 
for the whole peasant population of England 
was upinarms. But instead of trusting to 
any of the minor fortresses of London they 
rode along to the unfortified residence of 
the princess on St. Andrew’s Hill, the house 
known as the King’s Wardrobe. 

Ralph accompanied them to the house, 
and then, seeing no sign of disturbance 
there, hurried off to the Tower. The princess 
when she heard of the archbishop’s fate had 
offered his brother shelter in her service, 
but Ralph doubted if he should find him 
alive, and sought for him anxiously through 
the pillaged building. At last he found the 
wounded squire in the hands of a barber, 
who had dressed his broken head and at his 
own request lent him a gown to cover his 
livery. Thus doctored and disguised Reginald, 
in answer to his brother’s inquiries, confessed 
to being a little dazed, but announced his 
intention of going out to see the sport. 

They arranged to go differerit ways and 
meet again in an hour at the Wardrobe. 

Riot ran wild in the streets. Terrified 
wretches were flying for their lives, shrieking 
for mercy, with roaring mobs at their heels, 
in loud enjoyment of their terror. The 
hunted foreigners made for the churehes, 
but no sanctuary was respected ; they were 
dragged out and butchered on the steps, or 
in the streets. Reginald counted forty head- 
less bodies in the Vintry. There especially, 
before the doors of the Flemish wine-mer- 
chants, hellish confusion and savagery were 
rampant, and drunken rioters competed in 
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deeds of ghastly brutality. Casks were rolled 
from the cellars and broached, and ruffians 
maddened with drink made mock auction of 
the contents, with gory heads for bush and 
men and women screaming and scrambling 
round them. Here and there fugitives gained 
the roofs. Whenever such a desperate 
wretch was seen packs of fiends gave chase, 
threw stones, shot arrows, swarmed up on . 
to the tiles in pursuit. One hunted fugitive 
was seen to spring like a wild cat on his 
nearest pursuer, and leap with him off the 
roof. Another, driven to frenzy by the noise 
of the infernal chase, raved and hissed and 
spat and hurled tiles in mad fury on the 
crowd below, till a merciful arrow put an 
end to his agony. 

Through such sickening horrors, the two 
brothers made their several ways to the 
Wardrobe. Ralph hurried along with much 
ado to escape the prevailing madness and 
throw his life away in impotent interference. 
Once or twice he essayed to speak and pray 
the madmen for the love of Christ to forbear, 
but the authority of his religious dress, though 
it saved him from violent resentment of his 
counsel, was powerless to stay the smallest 
fraction of the infuriated rout. Reginald 
was of cooler temperament, but even he with 
all his cynicism found it difficult to hold his 
hand, and was pale and silent when they met. 

The disorder was appalling enough, yet the 
two reconnoitrers were able to reassure the 
princess as to its scope and limits. There 
was nothing as yet like a general plunder of 
the shops, and none of the great houses had 
been attacked. Further there were few 
smock-frocks to be seen among the rioters ; 
the active portion of the mob was composed 
mainly of the lower workmen of the city. 

More than once in the course of the after- 
noon Ralph ventured out, and each time 
brought back stronger assurance of the 
limitation of the riot. 

In the evening he was employed on another 
mission. The princess consulted him about 
the meeting with Tyler that had been pro- 
posed for the following morning with a view 
to persuading him to withdraw at once from 
the neighbourhood of London. Ralph recog- 
nized at once that Tyler's presence there 
was a disturbing force, and eager to prevent 
bloodshed, he readily undertook to see the 
captain of the commons and urge him to 
trust the king’s promise to send the charters. 

This time Ralph was forbidden to say that 
he came with the king’s knowledge. The 
princess told him that the king could not be 
privy to his embassy. It had been decided 
by the council that the king’s meeting with 
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Tyler should take place as if by accident ; 
that the king should ride by Smithfield and 
open the conference by expressing surprise 
at finding the commons still there. 

Ralph found the insurgent leader in a 
very troubled mood. He was alone: Ball 
and Kirby were in the city, doing what they 
could to keep the rioting within bounds. 
Two things disquieted Tyler. It would be 
too much to say that he was horrified by 
the excesses of the mob; as a leader he 
could see them only as they affected his 
policy ; and from that point of view they 
were worse than criminal—they were highly 
embarrassing. He was uneasy also to see 
the gap that had been made in his following 
by the departure of the Essex men. It was 
against his better judgment that any had 
left before the charters of all were delivered. 
Those who got their charters first had 
clamoured to set off at once, and he had 
yielded, though not without grave misgiving. 
A foolish spirit of satisfaction with their 
triumph, as if it were fixed beyond possi- 
bility of reverse, had taken possession of 
the simple rustics. The young king’s bright 
face had won all their hearts. Tyler was 
disposed to moralise on the fickleness, in- 
gratitude, selfishness, and foolishness of the 
people as bitterly as any fallen minister or 
prince. 

Ralph found him as night began to fall 
riding here and there through his camp, 
warning group after group of the danger 
of a surprise. 

The idea of withdrawing without the 
charters was not welcome to him. He lis- 
tened to Ralph gravely, but his answers 
were short and irritable. The charters might 
all be ready by the following night ; it was 
only another day to wait. If they had not 
attacked the city when all their strength 
was present, why should they be suspected 
now that half was gone? There would be 
much more serious danger if the charters 
were withheld; they would suspect some 
trick; he could not answer for their be- 
haviour if they had not their freedom given 
into their hands to carry home like their 
brethren. 

The captain of the commons would not be 
moved from this conclusion. Ralph saw that 
it was vain to urge him, and returned to the 
city oppressed with a vague presentiment of 
evil. He dared not tell the rebel leader of 
the pressure that was being put upon the 
king for leave to break all promises and fall 
upon him at once. If Tyler had known this 
he would certainly have taken measures to 


be beforehand. It was much to be feared 
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that his obstinate determination to remain 
till the last charter was completed would give 
those who wished for a collision the very 
opportunity they desired. 

The moon was silvering the spires and 
housetops with its quiet light when Ralph 
re-entered the city, casting shadows over the 
lingering remnants of riot in the street as if 
it would fain hide them. Drunken mirth 
still resounded from the Vintry as he hurried 
past St. Paul’s, and he met some stragglers 
from the scene reeling aimlessly about with 
their plunder, and stumbled against others 
sleeping like swine in the kennel. A grou 
of prostrate forms lay in the shadow of the 
church: he passed near them and looked 
more closely—they were headless trunks. 
With an involuntary cry of horror he hastened 
within doors, and lay long awake till sleep 
came and repeated for him in fantastic com- 
binations the terrors of the day. 


They were early astir at the Wardrobe on 
the Saturday morning. Ralph reported to 
the princess the obstinate mood in which he 
had found the captain of the commons, and 
the princess warned the king to be patient. 

By half-past eight the lords were assembled, 
and the party rode down to Westminster to 
hear Mass. The king again commanded Ralph 
to accompany him, and again there were 
mutterings and disgusted looks, unknown to 
the subject of them, at this favour shown to 
a meddlesome heretic priest. Ralph still 
wore the russet garb at the desire of the 
princess ; she knew that it was popular, and 
that its presence near her son would be 
acceptable to the peasants as a sign of 
sympathy with them. 

The mayor, Walworth, rode with them at. 
the head of a party of ten or a dozen horse- 
men, among whom Ralph recognized his old 
enemy, Rainham. He saw that the horses 
were well armed under their housings, and his 
heart sank as he divined what this meant. 
They were prepared to encounter the weapons 
of the peasants. His only hope lay in the 
patience and pacific disposition of the king. 

At the Savoy they turned off to the left 
and rode through the lanes towards Smith- 
field. Presently they arrived at the wide open 
market field where the insurgents lay, and 
after coasting along for a little as if to ride 
past, they suddenly halted in front of Tyler’s 
headquarters. 

Tyler, seeing the halt and recognizing the 
king, gave hurried orders to his marshals to 
put the host in array, and rode forward to 
learn the meaning of the visit. 

The king advanced a few paces to meet 
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him, and, as before agreed upon, expressed 
surprise to see so many of his subjects still 
there. “ What do yonder good people lack ?” 
he asked. “Have I not promised them my 
letters? Why do they not proceed to their 
homes ¢” 

“Sire,” answered Tyler, “they await till 
the letters are delivered to them, as hath 
been done with their brethren of Essex.” 

“They shall have them in~ good time,” 
said the king. “The letters are ordained 
for them, and shall be sent to them each 
after the other as fast as they are ready. 
Wherefore, good fellow, order them that they 
depart peaceably to their homes, for I warrant 
you it is my firm intent that they shall have 
the letters by villages and townships as I 
have promised. It is not meet that they 
remain here.” 

“They will not go peaceably, sire, without 
having the letters.” 

“Wherefore not?” cried the king. 
it that they doubt my promise ?” 

While they talked the royal party had 
drawn nearer, and a few undisciplined 
stragglers on Tyler's side, among them the 
weird-looking Jannequin Carter of Sturmere, 
who for some reason had lingered behind 
the men of his township, gathered closer to 
hear what was said. 

Before Tyler could find words to answer 
the king’s last direct question the Earl of 
Salisbury struck in: “ What!” he cried ; 
“lewd fellow, hear you not what the king 
says to you? Will you be so bold as to say 
that you doubt the king’s plighted faith?” 

“1 do not doubt the king’s faith,” answered 
Tyler stoutly ; “but I grievously mistrust 
his counsellors, and that with reason.” 

It was now Walworth’s time to thrust 
forward. “Ha, you knave!” he shouted, 
riding in with a threatening gesture, “are 
you so hardy as to speak such words in the 
king’s presence?” 

Tyler reigned his horse back a pace and 
laid his hand on his sword. “I’ God’s name, 
sir mayor,” he cried contemptuously, “ what 
have I said to displease you? Are you of 
the king’s council?” 

Walworth said nothing, but suddenly draw- 
ing his sword from under his cloak, spurred 
his horse forward and struck fiercely at the 
hardy rebel. The blow took effect between 
the neck and the shoulder. Tyler was un- 
armed, and the sword bit deep. Still he had 
strength enough to draw, and stood on the 
defensive. 

“Hold!” cried the king angrily. “It is 
not well done.” But his voice was lost in 
the cry that followed this sudden action ; if 
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it was heard it was not heeded. Walworth’s 
horsemen spurred in, and Tyler was borne 
from his horse mortally wounded. 

Ralph Hardelot involuntarily echoed the 
king’s ery of “Hold!” and motioned them 
back impetuously as they rushed on Tyler, 
shouting, “ Back! Hold! Did ye not hear 
the king forbid it ?”’ 

“ Ha, meddlesome priest !”’ cried one of the 
council, “‘ what have you to do to speak?” 

“TI but repeat the king’s order,” replied 
Ralph hotly. “It is a foul deed, and a 
perilous. This rash man hath put the king’s 
life in jeopardy !” 

“Have a care of your own, meddler!” 
cried another in a menacing voice. 

“Yes, truly,” cried a third, “this saucy 
priest taketh far too much on himself.” 

“Look yonder,” cried Ralph, “ where they 
come! Defend the king!” 

Not more than forty yards off a band of 
bowmen who had formed Tyler’s body-guard 
were seen getting ready their bows. 

The king meantime sat on his horse with 
a perplexed air, looking ruefully at Tyler and 
casting doubtful glances at his lords. But 
the boy had the happy daring of his race. 
His mind was quickly made up. Ralph 
Hardelot had convinced him of the loyalty 
of the commons. He was not so certain of 
the fidelity of his nobles. With a sudden 
change of look from indecision to proud 
command, he cried, “ Lords, on your allegi- 
ance, none of you follow me! Let me alone!” 
and galloped forward to the insurgents alone. 
“T am your king,” he called to them as he 
rode up. “Ye need no captain but me. 
Depart in peace to your homes and your 
letters shall be sent to you.” 

The action was so unexpected that for a 
moment all on the king’s side stood still, 
looking on in wonder and admiration of the 
boy’s courage. Then when they saw that 
the rebels offered him no violence they 
began to move nearer. 

Ralph was moving with the rest when his 
arm was rudely grasped, and turning, he saw 
the angry countenance of the lord mayor 
Walworth, and Sir Richard Rainham behind 
him. 

“What is this I hear, scurvy priest?” 
cried Walworth. “Dare you avow that 
the punishment of a rebel is a foul deed?” 

“I dare avow,” answered Ralph quietly, 
“that the murder of an unguarded man in 
friendly and peaceable conference is a foul 
deed in the sight of God and man.” 

“Ha! what say you! MHave a care. 
I will call you to account for this.” And 
he touched his dagger in angry menace. 
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The irate mayor had ridden his horse near 
Ralph’s as he spoke. Suddenly Ralph felt 
another horse hustle rudely between them. 
Turning, he was aware of the sweep and 
flash of a sword, and heard the harsh voice 
of Rainham say, “ Why waste words on such 
a varlet? He is one of-them.” 

The young priest fell to the ground with- 
out a word or a cry. 

His murder was not long unavenged. The 
horses reared and pranced, and as Rainham 
leant over to see the effect of his blow, a 
wild figure seemed to leap out of the ground 
at his horse’s feet and a fearful blow from 
an axe crashed into his open helmet. It 
was Jannequin Carter ; the tatterdemalion 
had found justice at last. 


The insurrection was at an end. But for 
the king’s prompt and daring action the 
peasants would undoubtedly have made an 
effort to avenge the death of their leader. 
But Richard’s frank gallantry disposed them 
to trust in his promises, and while they stood 
irresolute, and, confused by the sudden loss 
of their head, debated one with another what 
they should do, their opportunity was gone. 
The royal party drew off towards the fields 
leaving them to deliberate on the king’s 
offer ; and meantime Walworth and his com- 
panions galloped into the city for the assist- 
ance that had been organised overnight. In 
half-an-hour they returned with Sir Robert 
Knolles and ten thousand armed men. The 
insurgents were still the more numerous 
body, but they were poorly armed and they 
had lost their captain. Resistance was hope- 
less ; many of them threw down their arms 
at once and slunk away. A goodly number 
still remained in an attitude of defiance, and 
Knolles and Walworth were eager to fall 
upon them and slay, but this the king firmly 
forbade, and on his reiteration of his promises 
the whole gathering dispersed. 

How the king’s promises, whatever his 
own feelings may have been when the crisis 
was past, were broken by his government, 
how his charters of manumission were re- 
voked within a fortnight and the revocation 
sanctioned by parliament, how commissions 
were sent into the counties to try all who 
had been concerned in the rebellion, in what 
merciless and bloody fashion these commis- 
sions were discharged, the particulars of all 
this we must leave the reader to gather 
from history. 

The policy of pacifying the rebels with 


fair words and thereafter taking ample 
vengeance was triumphant. Tyler, and 
Straw, and Ball, and Kirby,and the thousands 
of others less prominent who suffered the 
extreme penalty, seemed to have troubled 
the realm and lost their lives in vain. And 
yet the hope of ultimate good which sustained 
Ralph Hardelot when he began to despair of 
any fruit from his passionate desire to reach 
justice through peaceful paths, was fulfilled. 
The charters of freedom were revoked, but 
the pressure of bondage was shaken loose by 
this convulsion, and the serfs won gradually 
from the indulgence of their intimidated 
masters the freedom which they had tried 


in vain to achieve by a comprehensive act. 


The princess with the faithful Clara Roos 
was waiting anxiously for news when the 
young king burst into the room with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“ Away with your cares, dear mother,” he 
cried. ‘‘ My heritage was well-nigh lost, but 
I have this day recovered it.” 

His mother embraced him fondly and he 
began to recount the incidents of the day. 

Among those incidents the loss of his 
young favourite Ralph Hardelot bad made 
but a slight impression. He had missed 
Ralph and had asked what had become of 
him and learnt something of the cireum- 
stances, but the hurry and fever of the day 
had quickly obliterated his passing anger 
and regret. He had gone through the tale 
of his adventures and his triumphs before 
the sight of Clara recalled this unpleasant 
circumstance. 

“ Poor Ralph!” he cried, suddenly becom- 
ing grave. “ Poor Clara! It isa most unhappy 
chance. I would have caused the miscreant 
to be drawn by wild horses if justice had 
not been anticipated.” 

Clara looked up in wonder. ‘“ What has 
happened, fair son,” said the princess, “to 
disturb you so?” 

He told what he knew. 

Clara smiled. «She was at work on a piece 
of embroidery and her hand never paused. 

“Poor Clara,” said the princess. But 
both she and her son were too overjoyed 
to have room in their hearts for the tender 
consideration of true pity. ‘I rejoice,” she 
added, “that his brother escaped.” 

Clara still smiled. But suddenly her face 
became of a deathly pallor, and she threw 
up her arms*with a moan and fell back— 
dead. 

W. Minto. 


THE END. 











